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Books for Bee-Keepers and others. 


Any of taese books yn which postage is not given will be 
forwar’ed by mail ",ostpaid, on Seosies of price 

In buyin € ok‘s, as every thing else, we are liable to disap- 
pointment if “e make a purchase without seeing the article. 
Admitting that the bookseller could read all the books he 
offers, ax he has them for sale, it were hardly to be expected 
he would be the one to mention all the faults, as well as good 
things abot a book. I very much desire that those who favor 
me with thvir patronage shall not be disappointed, and there- 
fore lam going to try to prevent it by mentioning all the 
faults, so.fi.r as I can, that the purchaser } know what he 
is getting. In the following list, books that wrere Ihave 
marked wit.1 a*; those 1 especial y approve those that 
are not up to times, t+; books that contain but little ayo for 
the price, large type,and much space between the lines, ¢ ; 
foreign, § ihe bee-books are all good 

BIBLES, HYMN-BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 

As man f the bee-books are sent with other goods by 
iLreight or exprece incurring no pos . we give prices se 
rately. You wil] notice, that you can udge of the size of the 
books very well by the amount “5 uired for postage on each. 

ly bound. 20 


8 | Bible, good print, neat 
10 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’ oy awe epilaa 30 
20 | Illustrated Pilgrim’s Progress** 75 
This is a large book of 425 pages and 175 illustrations, and 
would usually be called a $2.00 book. A splendid book to pre- 
ay to children. Sold in gilt edge for 2c more 
6| First Steps for Little Feet. By the author of 
the Story of the Bible. A better book for young children can 
not be found in the whole round of literature. and at the same 
time there can hardly be found a more attractive book. Beau- 
tifully bound, and fully illustrated. Price 50 c. Two copies 
will be sold for 75 cents. Pos e six cents each. 
5 | Harmony of the Gospe 35 
3 | John Plonghmea: 8 alks and Pictures, by 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon* 1 
1 | Gospel Hymns, consolidated Nos. 1,2, 3, and 
4, words only, cloth, 10 c; paper 05 
2) Same, board covers 20 
5| Same, words and music, small type, board 
45 
75 
(5 
10 
10 


ve 
10 | —, words and music, board covers. 

3 | New Testament in pretty flexible covers. 
5 | New Testament, new ee covers. 





5 | Robinson Crusoe, paper cover.. 

4| Stepping Heavenward** 

15 | Story of the Bible** 1 Oo 
A large book of 700 pages, and 274 illustrations. Will be read | 
by almost every ehilc | 

5 | The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life**.... 

8 | Same in cloth binding 

| ** The Life of Trust,”” by Geo. Muller**. 

1| Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, T. 8. Arthur*.. 

5 | Tobacco Manual**.. 

This is a nice book that will be sure to be read, if left around 
where the boys get hold of it. and any boy that reads it will 
be pretty safé from the tobacco habit. 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
are: [Price without poster. 
| A BCof Bee Culture. 1 if 

A Year Among the Bees, by C. C. Miller.. 

Advanced Bee Culture, by W. Z. Hutc hinson 
4! Bees and Bee-keeping, by Frank Cheshire, 

ee Vol. I. ‘ 
21 | Same, Vol. 11.8 
or, $5.25 a the two, postpaid. 
| Bees and Honey, by T. G. Newman 
10 | Cook's New Manual. Cloth.. 

5 | Doolittle on Queen-Rearing 

2| Dzierzon Theory - 

1| = Brood: Its Management and Cure; 

A. Jones’.... a dhe Aeueenek 

1 a »y as Food and Medicine. ; 
10 | Langstroth on the Hive and Hone “y- ~Beet.. 
15 | Langstroth Re vised by Ch. Dadant & Son. 
10 Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 

| Thirty Years Among the Bees, by H. Alley 

4 Success in Bee Culture, by James Heddon 
| Handling Bees, by Langstroth. Revised 

by Dadant. SPER e hy ee 

| Bee-keeping for Profit, ‘by Dr. G. L. Tinker 

The Apiary; or, Bees, Bee-hives, and Bee 

Culture, by Geo. Neighbor & Sons, Eng.§ 
The Honey Bee, by Thos. William Cowan.. 
British Bee-Keeper’s Guide Book, by Thus. 

William Cowan, Englands 
3 | Merrybanks and His Neighbor, by A.I. Root 
4 | Winter Problem in Bee-keeping, by Pierce 

MISCELLANEOUS HAND-BOOKS. 

5| ABCof Carp Culture, by Geo. Finley .. 

3: ABCof Potato Culture, 5 

This is 1. B. Terry's first and most masterly work. The bank 
has had an enorueus sale, and has been 1.eprinted in foreign 
languages. fhen we are thoroughly conversant with friend 
Terry’s system of raising potatoes, we shall be ready to han 
dle almost any farm crop successfully. It has 48 pages and 22 
illustrations. 


5 | A B CofStrawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry | 
z and A. I. Root, 144 pages; 32 illustrations 35 | 
| An Ege-Farm, Stoddard**..... 5 | 


18 


45 
50 | 


* 


5 


)| 10 


| lu 


| but it is so intimately connected with his 
| reads almost like a sequel to it. 


BEE CULTURE. 


| Amateur Photographer's Hand-hook**.... 
Barn Plans and Out- ae pe 
eee ne f Birds. Pape 
Draining for Profit aa Health, W 
10 | Fuller’s Grape Culturist ** 
10 | Farming For Boys*.... < 
This is one of Joseph Harris’ ~y oe protsesoe: and it 
seems to me that it ought to make farm-life faxcinating to any 
boy who has any eort of taste for gardening. 


{1 form, Gardening, and Seed-Growing** 

is is by Francis Bri i, the veteran seed-grower, and is the 
only book on gardening ‘that 1 am aware of that tells how 
Saree gereaer. and seed-growers raise and harvest their 


own see It has 166 rere. 
easure, Henderson’ . . 140 
for Profit pha written with a view of mak- 
touches a — deal on the pieasnre part; 
ening for Pleasure ” takes up this matter of beauti- 
Sing R pent homes and improving your grounds withvut the 
specia. intin view of making money out of it. I think most 
m you will need this if you “ Gardening for Profit.”” This 
rk has pages and 134 illustrations. 
2 | Gardening for Profit, new edition** 
is ix a late revision of Peter Hendersun’s celebrated work. 
Nothing that has ever before been put in print has dune so 
much toward making market- gardening a science and a fasci- 
nees: industry. Peter Henderson stands at the head, without 
question, although we have many other books on these rural 
employments. If you can get but one booky let it be the 
above. It has 376 pages and 138 cuts. 
| Gardening for: Young and Old, Harris**.... 1 26 
This is éoseph Harris’ best and hap ppiest o effort. Although it 
goes over the same ground occupie yf Peter Henderson, it 
particularly emphasizes thorough cultivation of the soil in 
preparing your ground; and this yo of adapting it to 
young people as well as Old is brought out in a most happ 
vein. If your children have any sort of fancy for gardening it 
will pay you to make them a present of this book. It has 187 
pages and 46 engravings. 
75 


10 | Garden and Farm Topics, Henderson**.... 4 
1 
25 


10) Gardening for P 
hile * ning ay ft 


Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany... 
Gregory on Cabbages; paper* 

Gregory on Squashes; paper* 

| Gregory on Onions; paper* 

e above three books. by our friend Gregory, are all val- 
uable. The book on squashes especially is good reading for 
almost anybody, whether they raise squashes or not. It strikes 
at the very foundation of success in almost any kind of 
business. 

Household Conveniences 1 40 
How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, Green* 2% 
Injurious Insects, Cook 25 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and Or- 

chard, Stewart* 

This book, so far as I am informed, is almost the only work 
on this matter that is attracting so much interest, especially 
recently. Using water from springs, brooks, or windmills, to 
take the ~~ e of rain, during our great droughts, is the great 
problem fore us at the present day. The book has 274 pages 
and 142 cuts 

3 | Maple ‘Sugar and the Sugar-bush** 

By Prof. A. J. Cook. This was written in the spring of 1887 at 
my request. As the author has, perhaps, one of the finest 





) | Sugar-camps'in the United States, as well as being an enthusi- 


astic lover of all farm industries, he is better fitted, perhaps, to 
handle the subject than any other man. The book is written 
in Prof. Cook’s happy style, combining wholesome moral les- 
sons with the latest and best method of ange F to get the 
finest gpg and maps sugar, with the least possible expendi- 
ture of cash andlabor. Everybody who makes sugar or mo- 
lasses wants the sugar-book. It has 42 pages and 35 cuts. 


1| Poultry for Pleasure and Profit** 
11 | Practical Floric ulture, oe 
10 | Profits in Poultry P 

10 | Small-Fruit C altartat Fuller........ 


| 10 | Success in Market-Gardening*.. 


This is a new book by a real, live, enterprising , Successful 
market-gardener who lives in Arlington, a suburb of Boston, 
ass. Friend Rawson has been one of the foremost tw make 


| irrigation a practical success, and he now irrigates his grounds 


by means of a windmill and steam-engine whenever a drought 
threatens to injure the crops. The book has 208 pages, anc 
nicely illustrated with 110 engravings. 
‘en Acres Enough.. 
| The Silo and Ensilage, by Prof. Cook, new 
edition, fully illustrated . 25 
| Talks on Manures* 1 75 
This book, by Joseph Harris is, perhaps,the most compre 
hensive one we have on the subjec t,and the whole matter is 
considered by an able writer. lt contains 366 pages. 
2| The Carpenter's Steel Square and its Uses. 15 
10 | The New Agric ulture; or, the Waters Led 


is 


1 00 


2! Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases. . 

5 | Tile Drainage, by W. I. Chamberlain 

Fulty illustrated. Containing everything of importance 
up to the present date. 

3 | Winter Care of Horses and Cattle. . , 35 
This is friend Terry’s second book in regard to farm matters; 
potato-book that it 
If you have only a horse ora 
cow, I think it will pay you to invest in the book. Ithas 4 

pages and 4 cuts. 

8 | What to Do and How to be Happy While 
Doing It, by A. I. Root 

3| Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 


4 
A.1. ROOT, Medina, oO. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Colorado State Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its 
**Honey Day” at Longmont, Sept. 28. H. KNIGHT, Sec. 
Littleton, Col. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


DAISY WHEELBARROW. 


We are reminded, nearly every time we sell one 
of these, of the appropriateness of the name, for 
they are a daisy, and no mistake. Now, although 
we have sold over two carloads of them I don’t 
believe our readers and their friends who need just 
such a barrow are all supplied. As it takes three 
barrows to weigh about 100 lbs., and they will there- 
fore go by freight for the same as a single one, we 
have decided to make a special low price in lots of 
three, so that in most cases our readers can supply 
themselves with the wheelbarrow, freight paid, for 
less than the retail price here, provided they club 
their orders or induce some of their neighbors to 
goin. We will furnish three of the No. 2, or large 











size, on board cars here, for $10.50; or three of the | 


No. 3, or small size, for $10.00. Our retail price for 


a single one is $4.25 and $4.00, while the usual price | 
Here is a chance, by taking three together, | 


is $5.00. 
to get them, freight paid, at from $3.50 to $4.00 each. 
This is a special offer for a limited time. 


BUSHEL BOXES. 


It is nearing the time when potatoes, tomatoes, 
onions, and other special crops must be taken care 
of: and those who handle them will be (or ought to 
be) considering the easiest, cheapest, and best means 
of doing so. T. B. Terry has conclusively shown, 
in his admirable little book, the A B C of Potato 
Culture, that potatoes bring a better price, can be 
handled with less work, and better in every way, by 
using bushel boxes. More and mure each year are 


learning the truth of Mr. Terry’s reasoning, and | 


some ure also finding out that these boxes are 


equally valuable for handling other crops, such as | 


onions, tomatoes, cucumbers, melons, etc. We 
make and keep in stock three styles of these boxes, 
as advertised in another column. If none of these 
is to your notion, we are prepared to make any 
style you want, in any quantity (not less than 100), 
at very low prices. We use basswood, which holds 
nails without splitting, and is lighter than any 
other wood we could use. Dealers or agents wish- 
ing to work up large orders will do well to write us 
for special prices. 
LAWN-MOWERS AT COST. 

As the season is getting late, and we have a stock 
of machines greater than we care to carry over, we 
offer them for the next 60 days, or as long as they 
last, at the following cut prices, which are about 
cost to us, or below, and about 20 per cent below our 
regular list price. 

10-inch Young America 
12-inch 92 o€ ads 
1lvinch Globe mower ......... 
12-inch = ** - : 

14-inch 
16-inch 
18-inch ‘si 

Here is a rare chance 
cheap. Even if you don’t need it till next summer, 
this is good interest on your money. Remember, 
these are no seconds or inferior goods. The Globe 
is a high-grade machine, first class in every respect. 


$3 00 
. BBV 

3 Tb 

4 00 
. 4 30 
. 4% 
. 510 


rr 


to get a good machine | 


BEE CULTURE. 567 
The Young America is a good light machine with a 
single drive-wheel. On the inside of back cover of 
last number you will find cut and further particu- 
lars in regard to these mowers, as well as of the 
wheelbarrows mentioned in this department. 


DOVETAILED CHAFF HIVES AND WINTER CASES. 


During these extremely hot days, when the ther- 
mometer is hovering around 100° in the shade, and 
when one can hardly move a finger without starting 
the perspiration, it may seem incongruous and out 
of place to mention chaff hives and winter cases. 
It is a wise general that plans for the whole cam- 
paign, so itis not too soon to begin thinking and 
planning-how you will protect your bees during the 
cold weather that’s coming by and by. If you are 
in the extreme north, say above latitude 42°, prob- 
ably the safest way to winter is in the cellar. Those 
south of latitude 36° or 37°, are, with few exceptions, 
not bothered with the wintering problem. Those 
between these limits, with some exceptional locali- 
ties, can winter best out of doors; but some addi- 
tional protection more than the ordinary single- 
walled hives is needed for safe and economical win- 
tering. Those who use our dovetailed 8-frame hive, 
or similar hive of same size, can not do better than 
| use our dovetailed winter case, and it is better to 
use with it the telescopic cover. The winter cases 
list at $3.50 for 10, and the covers at $2.50, or $6.00 
for the two. See pages 23 and 24 of our price list 
for further particulars. As a special introduction 
price, to get a good many to try them, we will send, 
to those who have not tried them, 10 winter cases 
with telescopic covers for $5.00; or the cases without 
the covers for $3.00. These prices are for goods in 
the flat, and do not include any cushions. 

The dovetailed chaff hive affords protection from 
the cold in fall, winter, and spring, and extreme 
heat in summer; saves the bother of packing and 
unpacking, and costs only 40 cts. more than a 
single-walled hive furnished in the same way. 





SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION-MILLS. 


We have the following list of second-hand foun- 
dation machines which have accumulated during 
| the past few months, some in exchange for new 
| machines, others from those who have decided to 
| buy what foundation they use. We give as fair a 

description as we can of these machines, with the 
| price at which we will sell. We can furnish sam- 
| ples from any of the machines to intending pur- 

chasers. 

One 6-inch hex., No. O, used a short time in our 
wax-room; in good order; makes fdn. 10 or 11 feet 
to the lb. Price $10.00. 

One 6-inch hex., No. N, about the same as above. 
Price $10 0v. 

One 6-inch hex., No. M, extra-thin mill, in splendid 

| order. Price $10.00. 

One 6-inch hex., No. K, thin surplus mill, in good 
order. Price $9.00. 
| One 10-inch, round cell, No. L,in good order for 

light brood fdn. Price $14 00. 

One 10-inch, round cell, No. I, for light or medium 
fdn.; in good order. Price $14.00. 

One 10-inch, round cell, No. E, old-style frame; 
made some years ago, but used scarcely any, and in 
good order. Price $14.00. 

One 10-inch, round cell, No. C, old-style frame; in 
fair order. Price $12.00. 

One 12-inch, round cell, No. D, for heavy brood 
fdn.; roll, same size as 10-inch, only 2 inches longer; 
one of the original Washburn mills,in fair order. 
Price $15.00. 

One 12-inch Dunham mill, for heavy brood fdn.; 
in splendid order; well worth $20.00, but will sell for 

5.UU. 

One 12-inch Dunham mill for heavy brood fdn.; 
not so good as the above, butin fair order; will sell 
| for $14.00. 


CRAY CARNIOLANS 


| Take the lead in gathering honey. This season we 
have compared them with the Punics, Italians, and 
blacks, and they are the only bees that gave us any 
surplus honey this (poor) season. Prices, untested 
queens, each, 75c. Tested queens, each, $1.50. 
Prices of Golden Italians same as Carniolans. 
| For large orders write for prices. 
F. A. LOCKHART & CU., Lake George, N. Y. 
(@"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, 80¢ 


AUG. 1 


IN JULY AND AUGUST. 
Mismated Tree” 40 cents. 
3.'G, WHEFLER PLANO, iLL. 





TELL you what, Jones, Levering 
Brus. sell the best goods and at 


la) 


N 


struck — The largest and best 
(ors pped 


Bee - Hive Factory 


in the West. The Dovetailed Hive 
and New Hoffman self - spacing 
Frame a specialty. Every thing 
used by practical bee-keepers at 
wholesale and retail. Send for their 
free weve gee ply De List, and 
save mone ~~ & Dealers, send 
for their hole ist. Address 


ING BROG., 
Wriota, Cass Co., Iowa. 


Please mention this paper. 


Sections * 


All supplies equally 
from New York city. 
J. STRINCHAM, 
92 Barclay St., N. Y. 
tw In dninainaintined to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


TTALAN QUEENS. Tested, $1. 25. ‘Datested, 
Mk . M. KNEELAND, " 


3 O. Box we. Mulberry Grove, Bond 1a. 


6-15db 
at $3 per 1000. ‘These are 
rfectly smooth, and first-class. 


oak foundation 45 cts. per lb. 
low. Goods shipped direct 





UNTESTE D ITALIAN Qu E ENS Ss. 
From best imported stock, 50c each; % 
doz., $2.75. Circular free. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

H.G. Quirin, Beccevue, Huron Co., O. 

(@ In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Italian Bees and Queens For Sale. 
Untested queens, $1.00; tested, $1.50. Bees, $1.00 
per lb. Colony, $5.00. Also barred Plymouth Rock 


eges for sitting. $1.00 _ 13. 
7-16db MRS. en Swarts, Pa. 


(2 1n responding to Uhis advertisemen! om 


IMPORTED QUEENS, 


i ee NE I MUNI. 4.0 'nccsadecces-Spcaceanan = 
In July and August, each 
In September and October, each........... ...... 
Money must? be sent in advance. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Queens that die en route, if returned 
in the letter, will be replaced by mail, postpaid. No 
order for less than 8 queens by express will be accept- 
ed. E. BIANCONCINI, 
1-tfd Bologna, Italy. 
Please mention this paper. 7d 


OTTUMWA BEE-HIVE FACTORY, 


Bee-keepers, look to your interests. Every thin 
in the line of bee-supplies constantly on han 


Price list free. CrRECORY Bros. & SON 
1-12d Ottumwa, Ia. South side. 
i ?ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD-FRAMES. 











THIN FLAT - BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has No Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked | 


the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook. Montgomery Co., 
Please mention this paper. 


5tfd 
a. F. 


the lowest price of any one I’ve | 


| following prices: 5 cts. for 10; 
| for 500; 


_ GLOBE BEE-VEIL 


~ By Mail for ee 

A center rivet holds 1 
, cross-bars like a globeto Ay 
‘ bobinet Veil. These button to a neat 
brass neck-band, holding it firmly 

It is easily put together; no trouble 


8 
out discomfort; fits an 
vision; folds compactly, a 
Roe ket: in short, bis txvaiuabte toany one whom 
ies bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 
Extra Nets, 5U Cents Kach. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199 Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 


Please mention this paper. 


Bee - Keepers’ « Supplies. 


Weare puopenet to furnish bee-keepers with su 
lies promptly and at lowestrates. Estimates gladly 
urnished, con correspondence solicited. Our ponds 

are all first-class in quality and workmanship. Cat 
alogue sent free. Reference, First National Bank, 
Sterling, Ill. Address 1-24db 
WM. McCUNE & CO., 
Sterling, Illinois. 
vo otton GLEANINGS. 





(ln respondine te + 


-. DO YOU WANT . 


Good, gentle, and prolific bees? Then get an Albi- 
no (or samnteomes | Italian) queen. Catalogue free. 
5tfd KILDOW, Sheffield, Ilinois. 
(2 In responding to x advertioment mention GLEANINGS. 








5 CTS will get a sample cage of my 5-banded 
¢ bees; 1 untested 3-banded, 6c; six for 

$3.00; 1 5-banded, ie: six for $4.25. Full colonies, 

nuclei, and supplies c = catalogue free. 

12tfdb CHAS. H. THIES, Steeleville, Il. 


Please mention this paper. 


ed to Queen-Rearing. 
: Write for prices on large quantities. 


| TWO MILLION SNOW - WHITE SECTIONS. 
Write for prices on large quantities. 


| Sena for our 24-Page Catalogue of Dovetailed 
Hives, Smokers, Extractors, Etc. 
LEAHY M’F’G C0., Higginsville, Missouri. 


Please mention this paper. 5tfdb 


[MPORTED ITALIAN QUEENS. $3 25; UNTESTED, 50c. 
12tfdb Ww. C. FRAZIER, Atlantic, Iowa. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 
for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 
| kers, etc. PAGE & KEITH, 
14tfdb New London, Wis. 
Please mention this paper. 


LITHOGRAPH LABELS 


In 12 Colors, at $2.00 per 1000. 


The 12 coiors are all on each label. They are ob- 
244x2%. They are about 
the nicest labels we ever saw for glass tumblers, 
pails, and smal! packages of honey. We will mail 








Colonies of Bees Devot- 








| long in shape, measuring 


| asample, inclosed in our label catalogue, free on 


application, and will furnish them postpaid at the 
25ects. for 100; $1.00 


$1.75 for 1000. A. |. Root Medina.O., 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





80 LBS. PER COLONY 


is the record of three of our 
golden queens, with several 
others not far behind, while 
the best record of any other 
race is 42 lbs. from 3-banded 
bees. 

We are making a specialty 
of these beauties for busi- 
ness, and are so sure that 
they will please you that we 
guarantee them to give 

ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 
or we will return your money. 
Could you ask more? 

These bees are not banded, 
but are all yellow on the first four scales, and the 
fifth is part yellow with an oceasion- 
al bee with a little yellow on the 
sixth scale. The above honey rec 
ord is of white clover in 1-lb, sec’s, 
worth $12 in our market today. No 
drones near us but the yellowest. 

One warranted queen, $1; six for 5. 
Reference: A. 1. Root. 
Ss. F. & |. TRECO, 
Swedona, Ill. EFFECT. 
"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


Best on Earth. 


More than one hundred 
thousand Bingham & 
Hetherington Honey- 
knives and Bee-smok- 
ers in daily use. I1- 
lustrations sent free. 


CAUSE, 


























Bingham & Hetherington, 
Abronia, Mich. 





PAINT FOR 
BEE-HIVES. 


After much experimentation, and a 
careful study into the paint question, 
we offer a mixed 


Paint Prepared Especially for Bee-Hives. 
It will not Chalk or Flake off. 


We guarantee it to be free from adulterants, 
such as whiting, barytes, lime, and other sub- 
stitutes that do not add to the enduring quali- 
ties of the paint. Our paint is made of abe 
pure lead, strictly pure zinc, and genuine Frenc 
ocher of about equal proportions, mixed in pure 
linseed oil. It is generally recognized that there 
is no pigment more permanent than French 
ocher; and this, combined with zine and lead, 
makes a most durable combination. The re- 
sultant tint is pale straw color. Price: Pint, 
35¢e; quart, 60c; half-gallon, $1.00; gallon, $1.75. 
Half a gallon will cover ten No. 1 Dovetailed 
hives two coats. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 





HONEY COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


New YorK.—Honey.—Demand for comb honey at 
a standstill; extracted, moving very slowly. 
Markets on above, Southern, 60@70c per gallon, ac- 
cording to quality; clover, 64@7; buckwheat, 5@5. 
Beeswax, demand moderate, 25@27. 

July 22. CHAS. ISRAEL & GRO., 

110 Hudson S8t., New York. 








SAN FRANCISCO.—Honey.—Our honey crop this 
bee is very light. We Loge to-day: White, 6%; 
ight amber, 6@6% ; comb, 1-lb. white, 16@11; amber, 
and dark, 1 and 21b.,7@9. Stocks of comb honey 
ample for all requirements; demand very light. 

July 12. ScHACHT, LEMKE & STEINER, 

San Francisco, Cal. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—Market is very dull just now; 
it is the fruit season, and peaches are beginning to 
come in freely, as also the blueberries and other 
small fruits. Comb honey ranges from 10@15; ex- 
tracted, 6@7@8. Beeswaz, 528. 


July 19. 


R. A. BURNETT, 
161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


DetROIT.—Honey.—The market is bare of choice 
comb honey. New would bring 12%@13; extracted, 
Beeswax, 274@25. 
H. Hunt, 


7@8. 
July 20. M. U 
Bell Branch, Mich. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—_We have received no new 
comb honey yet; but parties have written us that 
they will forward some in a few days. We can not 
tell what price it will start off at before next issue. 
Extracted moving slowly at 6@8. Beeswax, 25@26. 

July 20. CHAS. McCuLLocH & Co., 

393, 395, 397 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—We have received a num- 
ber of shipments of new honey, same selling at 16c. 
for 1-lb. white comb. : 

July 21. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 
514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—New comb arriving, sell- 
ing at l6c for 1-lb. comb; old all cleaned up. Ex- 
tracted, 7@7% for white. Beeswax, 200@25. 

July 20. CLEMONS-MASON Com. Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Lou1is.—Honey.—Market more active on ex- 
tracted. Receipts liberal. We quote: Dark, in bar- 
rels, 4%@5; light, 5¥@5%. No demand for comb 
except choice white, at 16@18. Beeswax, 26. 
July 22. D. G. Tutt Gro. Co., 


WANTED.—One hundred thousand pounds choice 
comb and extracted honey. Name source from 
which your honey is gathered. Mail samples at 
once and quote prices. 13tfdb 

J. A. BUCHANAN & Sons, Holliday’s Cove, W. Va. 


WANTED.— Best grade of comb and extracted hon- 
ey. WALTER S. PoOUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 15-16d 








FOR SALE. 


At $4.0' per colony; 20 colonies of Italian bees in 
1}-story Dovetailed hives. H. BENNETT, 
14-15d Union Furnace, Hocking Co., O. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 23c per Ib. cash, or 26c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchuse, at 29¢ per lb., or 33c for best 
selected waz. 

Unless you put your name on the bz, and notify 
us by muil of amount sent, 1 can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax by express. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 

















GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


For 1892 and a Fine, Young, Laying 
Tas Bee- REVIEW Italian QUEEN for $1.50. The 
Keepers Revieui Alone, $1.00. The Queen 


HRione, 75 Cts. For $1.75, the Review, the Queen, and the 5O et. Book, 
' « Hdvaneed Bee Culture,’’ will be sent. W. Z. Hutehinson, Flint, Mich. 





CI ICIOUO OO Oowey? 








P. S.—If not acquainted with the REviEw, send ten cents for three late but different issues. 


DR. J. W. CRENSHAW, = QUIGLEYS GOLDEN QUEENS. 
Versailles, a Kentucky, Are large, beautiful, and prolific. The bees are in- 


dustrious, gentle, and hardy. Warranted purely 
Offers for Sale ~ a 
m= mated, each, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. Untested, each, 70c; 
Untested Italian Queens at $1.00 each through May | ; ; detec: Bp ; woven end ° ° 
and June; after, 75c each. Safe arrival guaran- oe a perection and safe arrival guaran 
teed. ‘Jestts Sateen snly ‘Som Empertes 14tfdb E. F. QUIGLEY, Unionville, Mo 
mother. Drones only from selected 


d tested thers. 
Also CELERY PLANTS from July t September, at §* BANDED ITALIANS 


per M. 7-18db In Root’s Simplicity Hives, 
é#7'In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, Wired Frames, $3.50 Each. 


OATMAN'’S | W. HUSSEY, Mit. Pleasant, Ohio. ; M-i66 


eae al SOREL ALE ules od <a 
——<eas SOLDERING AND REPAIR EIT | 

CHEE f\ Consists of fire-pot, solder- PURE ITALIAN UEENS 
ao rens. opttar. one ——. ‘ 
ng-fluid, with tools compl’te - se 
as shown in cut, with iifee- Untested, 70c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 or more, 50c 
tions for solderin different | each. Tested queens, $1.00 each. 
metals. and how to keep your ‘ 7 y nl 
gg eg Bye og D. G. EDMISTON, Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. 
Whole cit, boxed, 12 Ibs. 


Shipped on’ receipt of #2.00. WESTERN BEE - KEEPERS’ 


Agents wanted. 
8“ HeAtMeNy. | QR 4/ SUPPLY HOUSE. 


to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS “ ROOT’S GOODS can be had at Des 
€#1n responding Moines, Iowa, at ROOT’S PRICES. The 


























- . : } i Jargest supply business in the West. 

Italians, untest- Established 1! 5. Dovetailed Hives, Sec- 

ed, 70 >. hy ol ; " Sons, Focntagen, muaeectors, Smokers, 

t , 89 cts. eils, Crates, Feeders, Clover 8, etc. 

Tested, $1.00. One Choice uecder Given ee) . Imported Italian Queens. Queens and 
Away with each dozen. Five-Banded } fis BOE WE TERN BEE KEEPER.” pad 
Golden Queens, rte to $?. ae ees low- 5 ‘ LATEST CATALOGUE mailed FREE to 

er prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bees, 80c : ee-Keepers. 

per lb. KF. ©. MORROW, Wallaceburg, Ark. | JOSEPH NVEEWANDER, 


Please mention this paper. 10tfdb oines, lowa. 


BK SUPPLIES wuotteace. || EXTRA FINE QUEENS. 








‘ Now is the time to introduce a strain of Ital- 
Everything usedin the Apiary. ians that will reap you large harvests even in 
Greatest variety and largest stock poor seasons. Send a trial order and be con- 
in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pare vinced. oy age warranted purely mated, each, 
free to bee-keepers. E. ERETCHMER, BED OAK, 10WA. 80c; six, $4.00; doz., $7.00. der now; pay on 
Please mention this paper 2tfdb arrival. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 

—_—_ —— teed. F. B. YOCKEY, 
AVE MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, Augus- North Washington, West’d Co., Pa. 
ta, Georgia, for his price listof supplies. Hives 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 4tfdb Please mention this paper. 


, oa 
Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 
We guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 
superior to all others. If, on trial of from one to a doz- 
en, you do not find them so, or if they do not prove sat- 
isfactory in every way, return them by mail within 90 
days after receipt, and we will refund your money. 
RICES:—Each, by mail, stpaid, with full direc- 
tions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. nd for circular and testi- 
monials. Supply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 
l0tfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 


(in responding to this advertisement mention GuKANIves 


The Weekly “ American Bee Journal” 2% 


——32 pages—$1.00 a Year—— 


The Oldest, Largest, Best and Only Weekly 
Bee-Paper in America. Sample Copy Free ee 
: 7 . ~ 1 
. aie y : cy 


Address GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
199 Randolph St., - CHICAGO, ILLS 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 








A sTART, at least, making’ in 
Whoopee! 

WHITE CLOVER is not a flood, but I’m thank- 
ful for even a moderate yield. 

I RECEIVED one of Alley’s self-hivers. and 
not a swarm has gone off since. 

Looks asif Prof. Wiley and the bee-keepers 
would yet be the best of friends. 

Do LAYING WORKERS ever exist in a hive 
where you find sealed worker brood ? 

YOUR LINDENS at Medina are smarter than 
they are at Marengo. July 16 showed the first 
bloom here. 

Up 1n CANADA there has been much opposi- 
tion to wired trames, but there are some signs 
of weakening on the part of the opposition. 

Do BEES INJURE crops by working on the blos- 
soms? is a question still asked sometimes. 
Change just one letter. and you have it: Bees 
do not injure but insure crops. 

York, of the A. B. J., won’t dare commit any 
crime, for his picture is getting into all the 

ournals so much that he’d be detected and 
identified wherever he sought safety in flight. 

LOSING BEES So heavily has given me time to 
hoe a little in the garden and rose-beds; and if 
I had a little more time I’m afraid I’d_ get as 
crazy about working in the dirt as A. I. Root. 

A STEEL TRAP is what I’m going to set in my 
straw-patch for Rambler. Just look at him on 
page 546! He’s lugged off a lot of my best 
straws, and then labeled them “California 
Straws.” 

‘* SomEHOW the bees have decided notions of 
their own,” or C. H. Dibbern, “ and will often 
persistently refuse to do the very thing we think 
they ought to do’’—the very same trouble I 
have with my bees. 

DogEs ‘‘RAKING’” presage swarming? Now 
is the time to watch and report. It seems to 
me I have seen bees “raking” at the entrance 
after the harvest and all swarming was over, 
but I may be mistaken. 

BEE- KEEPERS who have out-apiaries are spe- 
cially interested in the agitation arising over 
the subject of good roads. They say that, as a 
nation, we’re away behind in the matter of 
roads. It’s a coming topic. 

ITALIANS SWARM sometimes, we are told, 
without — queen-cells started. Now, do 
they, really? Did you ever know of a case 
where the colony had not been meddled with? 
Hadn't cells been previously removed? And 


supers. 


might not blacks swarm without queen-cells 
if you kept cutting them out? 

Mrs. WoopMAN thinks her cure for sour 
stomach beats mine. She was cured, * not by 
taking medicines of any kind. but by not taking 
tea or coffee, simply hot water and milk, half 
and half,” and the change in health was such a 
blessing she wants others to know of it. 


BLACK BEES, some claim, are as good as Ital- 
ians, if they have the same care and attention 
in developing a good strain. S. E. Miller, in 
A. B. J., makes a good point against such by 
asking why they don’t give the proper care and 
attention, and produce a superior strain of 
blacks. 

MILKWEED, L. Posey reports in A. B.J., is 
avoided by black bees, while the Italians doa 
big business on it. Prof. T. J. Burrill says Ital- 
ians seem strong enough to escape, while the 
blacks would be caught, and raises the question 
whether the blacks may not have learned to 
avoid the plant on that account. 


To-pay, JULY 20. honey shook out of the 
combs very plentifully; and yet a comb with a 
little honey in it standing unprotected a few 
minutes started the robbers fiercel y—something 
I think I never saw before. Was it because, 
not many days ago, the same bees were fed by 
allowing them to rob out sections standing out ? 


AN OREGON WOMAN thinks the horses in Cal- 
ifornia have a queer way of moving their feet 
when they walk, as she thinks that horse of 
Rambler’s is doing on page 507. Why, bless 
your heart. Mrs. W., you don’t suppose Rambler 
would think of poking along at a walkon a 
bit of road no rougher than that? That horse 
is a fast pacer. 

EpIrorR ALLEY says he tried my plan of rais- 
ing queen-cells in a lower story, having queen 
above and quilt between. He failed, and now 
he wants some one to report success so as to 
save my credit. Don’t worry about my credit, 
Henry. It’s good for what flour and bacon Ill 
need for a year, and may be I’ll get a crop next 
year. 

POURING FEED into the entrance of hives 
with tight bottoms is practiced by some, and 
highly commended. I formerly fed many pounds 
in that are and liked it much. But oo 
to notice, that, after a colony was thus fed, a 
good muny dead bees would be found carried 
out, and I gave up the plan. Whether the bees 
were drowned, or what caused their death, I 
could not determine. 

New coms is often built that is quite dark. 
A writer in B. B. J. thinks his bees leant some 
old comb in an attic, and carried it into the 
hive to make this brown comb. I doubt it. 
When not storing rapidly I think they often 
take old comb where it is in extra quantity in 
their own hive, and build afresh where they 
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wantit. I’ve had sections capped dark when 
facing old brood comb, even when the harvest 
was flush. 

YOUNG QUEENS pulled out of their cells and 
introduced with success is the theme of an item 
in the French Revue. We call them “pulled 
queens” at our house, and have used them for 
several years. Just tear open a queen-cell; 
and if the young queen is strong enough to hold 
on to the comb she will be kindly received al- 
most anywhere by merely placing her on the 
comb among the bees. Friend Root was quite 
interested on seeing us use “ pulled queens ” on 
one of his visits here. 








MY HEAD-TROUBLE. 


L. L. LANGSTROTH DESCRIBES THAT PECULIAR 
FORM OF MELANCHOLIA THAT HAS DIS- 
TRESSED HIM AT TIMES FOR 
MANY YEARS. 


For many years, as most of your readers 
know, I have suffered from what I have been 
wont to call “my head-trouble.” which not 
only unfits me for mental exertion, but also dis- 
qualifies me for enjoying almost any thing 
personal to myself. hile under its full power, 
the things in which I usually take the greatest 
pleasure are the very ones which distress me 
most. I not only lose all interest in bees, but 
prefer to sit, when they are flying, on that side 
of the house where I can neither hear nor see 
them. Gladly, if at all convenient, would I 
have my library of bee-works hidden from my 
sight; and often I have been so morbid that 
even the sight of a big letter B would painfully 
affect me. At such times, fearful of losing m 
reason if I allowed my mind to prey upon itself, 
I have resorted to almost constant reading to 
divert my thoughts. The great objection to 
this is, that it not only fails to interest me when 
I am the most unwell, but. by association of 
ideas, too often deepens my distress. To use the 
words of the old poet Herbert,— 

My thoughts like case-knives are; 
They pierce me to the heart. 

I have. therefore, for years, read less and less, 
and occupied my time mainly with chess, which 
is too impersonal to suggest the melancholy 
ideas which so often torment me when read- 
ing. As soon as I awake I try, sd chess prob- 
lems, the most intricate that I can find or 
invent, to forestall the approach of gloomy 
thoughts, continuing to play as though a for- 
tune could be made a it, or as if I were playing 
for my very life; and often. during the large 
part of the night, my brain seems to be inces- 
santly moving and supervising the pieces on the 
chess-board.* 

Methinks I hear some of my readers exclaim, 
“Can this be the condition of a minister of the 
gospel of Christ? Ought not the blessed 
promises of God’s word always to enable him to 
attain. in some measure at least. to the apostle’s 
experience when he said, * Now the God of 
hope fill you with joy and peace in believing, 
and make you to abound in hope, by the power 
of the Holy Ghost’? No! no! God has not 
promised to overrule his natural laws by con- 
stant miraculous interposition. Can you give a 
wholesome appetite for food to a person in- 
tensely nauseated, by merely showing it to him 
and inviting him to sit down and partake of it ? 
He knows that the food spread before him is 
good; but can this knowledge give him an appe- 
tite forit? Itisa great help, doubtless, even un- 





*I very seldom play with any antagonist—on an 
average, not as often as once a year, lest I should 
abuse their time. 
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der the most depressing circumstances, to know 
that God is good, and to hope that, in due time, 
the dark side of the picture will be turned from 
us, and its bright one again be displayed. This 
hope often sustains us when otherwise we might 
be utterly cast down. 

Read the 42d and 43d Psalm,if you doubt 
what I affirm. 

** My tears have been my meat day and night, 
while ~ 0s continually say, Where is thy God ?” 
(The Psalmist undoubtedly had in mind those 
who say, “‘Of what worth is a religion which 
can leave a believer so despondent?”’) “* When I 
remember these things, 1 pour out my soul in 
me; for I had gone with the multitude, I went 
with them to the house of God, with the voice 
of joy and praise; why art thou cast down, O 
my soul. and why art thou disquieted within 
me? Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise 
him for the help of his countenance. O my 
God, my soul is cast down within me. Deep 
calleth unto deep, at the noise of thy water- 
spouts. All thy waves and thy billows have 
gone overme. Why art thou cast down. O my 
soul? Hope thou in God; for I shall yet praise 
him who is the help of my countenance and my 
God.” Not now! oh, not now! but I shall yet 
praise him. “Oh send out thy light and thy 
truth! Let them lead me; let them bring me to 
thy holy hill and to thy tabernacles. Then will 
I gounww the altar of God, unto God, my ex- 
ceeding joy. Yea, upon the harp will I praise 
thee, O God my God!” 

In the 30th Psalm we have the experience of 
one who, out of the deepest depression, had 
been raised to the heights of joy and gladness. 
**O God, my God, I cried unto thee, and thou 
hast delivered me! Thou hast brought up my 
soul from the grave. Sing unto the Lord, all 

e saints, at the remembrance of his holiness; 
or his anger endureth but a moment, and in 
his favor is life. Weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morning. Thou 
hast turned my mourning into dancing. Thou 
hast put off my sackcloth, and girded me with 
gladness.” 

If further confirmation is needed, see the book 
of Job, the 3d chapter especially, when, in the 
profoundest depths of depression, he even cursed 
the day in which he was born. “ Wherefore is 
light given to him that isin misery, and life 
unto the bitter in soul, which long for death, but 
it cometh not; which are glad when they can 
find the grave? Why is light given toa man 
whose way is hid, and whom God hath hedged 
in ?” 

I quote so largely from the blessed book, be- 
cause I hope that some of my readers, almost 
overpowered by gloomy forebodings, may find 
help, and much more, from my own personal ex- 
periences, and from their confirmation by God’s 
word. Of the Psalms in particular, it is evident 
that all of them which express our strongest 
emotions could have been born only outof deep, 
personal experience; some, 


“When gladness wings our favorite hours;” 


others, when we are almost disposed to repeat 
that anguished cry of our Savior, ** My God! 
my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” Only 
thus originating could they have lived in the 
memory of man forso many ages. Asin water 
face answereth unto face, so the heart of man, 
and I earnestly hope that some afflicted brother 
or sister-who has been erying out, * All thy 
waves and all thy billows have gone over me,” 
may be helped by this recital of my sufferings, 
and much more helped by realizing that the 
great Father of our spirits, who pitieth his 
children, who knoweth their frame, and who 
remembereth that they are dust, has caused 
special Psalms to be written, even for them. 
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To resume the description of my own experi- 
ence: 

Ientered Yale College in my 17th year; and 
can remember that, even before that time, I 
had times when I lost my usual interest in my 
studies. Twice, in college, they were — 
suspended; but neither my parents nor myself, 
at that time, had any idea of what was the 
matter with me. 

While tutor of mathematics at Yale, from 
1834 to °36, 1 was similarly affected; so, also, 
when pastor of the old South Congregational 
Church in Andover, Mass. 

I was at last compelled to resign: my pastorate, 
and became principal. successively of the Ab- 
bott Female Seminary, and the Highschool for 
young ladies, at Greenfield, Mass., and after- 
ward accepted the charge of the Second 
Greentield Congregational Church. During the 
latter part of this charge I made many of my 
sermons on foot, walking long distances, and 
trying by severe exercise to get the better of 
the incipient attacks. Never, however, was I 
able to effect this. An attack might be of 
longer or shorter duration before it prostrated 
me; but it always had but one issue. Struggle 
as I would, tight as I could against it, my condi- 
tion was that of the man lost in the quicksands, 
so vividly described by Victor Hugo. Walking 
carelessly over its treacherous surface, he first 
notices that his freedom of movement is some- 
what impaired; but he thinks little of this 
until he finds it more and more difficult to lift 
his feet. Alarmed at last, he vainly tries to 
escape to the firmer land, only to find that each 
step that he takes sinks him deeper and deeper, 
until the engulfing sands reach his lips, and his 
shrieks of agony are stilled. His head disap- 
pears; only the faint motion of a sinking hand 
is visible, and soon every trace of him disap- 
pears for ever. 

The first light thrown upon my case was by a 
German physician who told me that my brain 
troubles were caused by blind piles; but he 
failed to cure me. 

I shall never forget the remark of an electric 
physician, who, in 1853, while passing his hand 
over my neck, exclaimed, ** How can a man 
with the flesh over his spine, in such a rigid 
condition, be otherwise than miserable!” This 
was the first time that my attention was called 
to the abnormal congestion of the flesh over the 
whole length of my spinal column. ‘ You will 
be happy.” said he, “as soon as I relieve you of 
this congestive condition.”” He worked upon 
my spinal column at intervals for several hours 
a day. rubbing and kneading it, much as they 
do in the massage treatment, all the while pass- 
ing a current of electricity through his own 
body into mine, till at last he effected what 
seemed to be a perfect cure. He died before I 
could avail myself of another treatment. 

So intimate is the connection between this 
rigidity and my mental depression, that they 
are never dissociated; but in vain have I called 
the attention of able physicians to this feature 
of my case. When it began to develop they 
never succeeded in arresting it. 

While a considerable time, often several 
months, elapsed from the time I could first per- 
ceive that another attack was coming on, re- 
covery from these attacks has almost always 
been very rapid. Let me describe my recovery 
from my last attack, which had lasted over 
three years. In the winter of 1891 I suffered 
from grip. complicated with other dangerous 
symptoms. Our changeof residence in Dayton. 
in April last, seemed to my daughter to give 
me considerable relief, although I was not my- 
self assured that I was substantially better. In 
walking to church on the morning of the 17th I 
stopped for a moment to notice the bees work- 
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ing on the fruit-blossoms. If the worst of the 
attack had not been over, instead of stopping I 
should have given the bees a wide circuit to 
avoid the sight of them. The next day I re- 
tired to my room after breakfast, to get, if pos- 
sible more sleep. In my diseased state my 
sleep is so poor that often spend at least twice 
as many hours in bed as when well.* 

My mind became unusually active; my 
thoughts darted with great rapidity from one 
subject to another, when, almost, instantane- 
ously. the oppressive burden of gloom seemed to 
be lifted from me, and I cried out in joyful 
ecstacy, ‘*O blessed Father! I shall be well 
again.” From long experience I recognized the 
usual signs of a recovery, which I might hope 
would last for half a year, a whole year, or pos- 
sibly a year and a half. When this change 
comes, an electrical thrill seems to pass through 
my hands, extending itself to the very tips of 
my fingers, just as though something like 
quicksilver were forcing itself through them for 
anexit. At times this sensation is so powerful 
as to be quite painful. I never have these symp- 
toms except when I am free, or soon about to be, 
from the head- trouble. 

And now begins a period of mental activity 
and intense enjoyment. My dear wife used to 
say, “Although you have been a great sufferer 
at least half of your life since I first knew you, 
yet none of my acquaintances seems to have 
got so much enjoyment out of life as you; for 
when you are happy you are so_ intensely 
happy.” Tothis I once replied, ‘I could wish 
that this happiness might be spread a little 
thinner. if only it could thus be made to last a 
great deal longer.’”” My mind now seems to 


work with almost een ee rapidity, and I 


feel as though I could keep many persons busy, 
in merely writing out my thoughts. Every one 
to whom I try to explain myself, or whom I ask 
to execute my directions, seems to catch my 
thoughts, or to obey me,so slowly that with 
great difficulty can I repress my impatience; 
and often I can hardly refrain from seizing hold 
of them to push them into swifter execution. 
In the night my brain is disposed to work as it 
were double tides, until I quite wear myself out. 
We read of intermittent springs which dis- 
charge no water until they are full enough fora 
syphon arrangement. Then they gush forth and 
flow until entirely empty, to remain quiescent 
until they are full again. After long depression, 
seldom speaking unless personally addressed, 
shutting myself up in my room,t I seem to act 
as though I had been cheated out of my legiti- 
mate amount of talk, and must make up for 
lost time by uttering as much in a few days as 
any reasonable person ought to say in as many 
months. Iam sensible that this exuberance is 
often so great as to be oppressive to my friends: 
but I do not despair, although over 81 years of 
age, of learning to control it better. Sometimes, 
however, it seems to have its advantages; for 
after I have given scarcely a willing thought to 
any thing connected with bees, for a year or 
more at a time, I have, in a very short time, re- 
gained my position in the mass of inventors, and 
often been able to keep step with those who 
have never been forced to leave the ranks. 
Dayton, Ohio, July 4. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 
To be continued. 


*Had it occurred to any of them to try the Mora 
cauterizing of my spine, by which Dr. Brown-Se- 
quard cured Senator Sumner, it might have suc- 
ceeded. 

+ Ps. 88:8.—Iam shut up; lean not come forth. 

No commentator, so far as I know, seems to me to 
have apprehended the full meaning of these words. 
Only profound melancholia can adequately interpret 
them. 














GLEANINGS IN 
LARGE ITALIAN BEES. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A STRAIN THAT CAME FROM 
IMPORTED ITALIANS. 


Mr. Root:—By this mail I send you a sample 
of my bees. They are the result of a queen 
from you about eleven years ago, and the care- 
ful breeding of the same during all] that time. 
Located as I am away from hummocks and all 
wild bees, I have had no trouble in keeping 
them strictly pure Italians. When I came here 
from the North I was informed that it was no 
use to try bees here, for all would die. At first 
it did seem so, for all they would make was 
consumed by the bees. In two or three years 
they did much better, and gave us some honey; 
and now we get from 75 to 150 Ibs. of comb hon- 
ey per stand, and the hive the sample is taken 
from made, during March, 63 Ibs. of the finest 
and fairest orange-blossom honey I have ever 
seen, as it is almost clear orange-bloom. To 
say they are all business, is putting the claim 
very moderately. There is no doubt that you 
sent me the purest stock to begin with that it is 

yssible to find; and this by careful selection 
1as brought about such wonderful results. 

Early in my experience with bees I had a very 
impressive lesson on the need of selection, when 
I had only five colonies. One of these had in 
all not more than a quart of bees. and had not 
really kept to the size of the original swarm, 
and only two or three pounds of honey, while 
all others had ten L. frames pretty well filled 
with brood and honey. Not long after this I 
found one that seemed to devote all its time to 
raising drones, and swarming. It swarmed till 
the effort was no larger than one’s fist, and all 
that seemed to be left in the hive were drones. 
These I trapped out and killed the queen, then 

ave them a frame of young brood and eggs 
rom my brag hive. and in an astonishingly 
short time they were as good as any in my 
apiary. I hived 27 during March, and those 
that came early have filled eight and nine 
frames, all of orange; and when it is capped 
over it is surely as white as this paper. The 
strange feature about my bees is their size. 
How this came about (if it really is so, and I 
think you will say “how big” when you have 
compared them with others), I will leave to tell 
at another time. Aware of their large size, I 
sent to quite a number of our brethren north 
fpr samples. The heaviest came from friend 
Frazier, from Iowa, and the lightest came from 
the * Home of the Honey-bees.”” They were of 
the bronze type, and the strongest marked I 
ever saw; 15 of them weighed 17's grs. troy, 
and 15 of Mr. F.’s went to 23; grs. The same 
number of mine went to 38; grs. All were fed 
or offered all the honey they wanted, for an 
hour before being weighed. Might not the 
worry of a long confinement, and being knock- 
ed about in a mail-bag, make much of the dif- 
ference? I have sent you these to test the 
matter: and having heard of bees that would 
work on red clover, my conclusions were that 
they were large, with proportionately long 
tongues that enabled them to reach to the 
place in the bloom where the nectar was se- 
creted. 

If lam right in my deductions, I will send a 
queen or two to some one in a red-clover region 
the coming summer to test their ability in that 
particular industry. There is no question about 
their being hustlers here when it comes to gath- 
ering in the sweets. What they might do with 
you is more than I am able to say, as I have 
never offered, sold, nor sent, one north. 

My bees have never been troubled with any 
disease, which induces me to ask if bees in the 
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South are subject to foul brood. I have never 
heard of its being in the State. 

Please tell us what you think of their size, 
and whether, in your opinion, they would bea 
success a8 honey-gatherers on red clover. 

J. PIERRPONT MURDOCK. 

Oxford, Fla., Apr. 5. 


[The bees sent to us were extra large, even 
after having been on a journey for several days 
—a condition that is apt to make all bees look 
smailer than their wont. This queen came 
from our imported stock, and was selected, not 
so much for color as for gentleness of her stock, 
and general good working qualities. Some day 


there will be a louder demand for bees of busi- 
ness vim and gentleness. without regard to 
We can’t say how they would do on red 


color. 
clover. 
Ef 


A LETTER FROM CUBA. 
A REMARKABLE INCREASE FROM ONE COLONY. 


My friends Dr. Warner and Mr. Somerford 
have suggested to me that my experience in 
starting an apiary might be worth reporting to 
you. As an indication of the possibilities of 
bee-keeping here in Cuba, doubtless it is; but 
when I took back in the light of the experience 
gained, and see how much better I might have 
done, | don’t feel that it is any thing to be proud 
of. Summarized briefly, the increase from one 
colony had amounted in 18 months to over 30 
colonies, and these had produced 7240 Ibs. of 
honey. 

Our friend Dr. Warner has an apiary, and my 
better half thought it would be nice to have a 
hive of bees up on our azotea (flat tile roof), and 
I made no objection. The colony of bees came 
in December, 1890, the queen having begun lay- 
ing Nov. 16th. It was my wife’s affair; but as 
she happened to be away the first time our 
friend came to open the hive and attend to the 
bees, I assisted and -thought it rather interest- 
ing. I attended to them myself the next time, 
and my interest grew, and we thought we 
should make five colonies, Dr. Warner having 
explained to us how to increase by dividing. 
Our experience (Mrs. L. got almost as deeply in- 
terested as I did) the next three months was 
doubtless very much that of most beginners. 
How cross those hybrids were! We got brood 
and cells from our friend’s pure Italians, and 
were bound to have no other queens. By and 
by we forgot our limit of five colonies, and did 
not insist on purity of breed. We wanted bees, 
no matter what color. We got past the stage 
of gloves and armlets. and antidotes for stings, 
and concluded we would keep on until we had 
20 hives. In August we had 26 colonies, and the 
fever (bee, not yellow fever) became so strong 
that we came near giving up our visit to the 
States, for the sake of staying to take care of 
the bees. We did not give it up, however, and 
were away three months (went to the Pacific 
coast, and followed the same route over which 
we have since accompanied Mr. Root with so 
much pleasure), leaving the bees to the care of 
our friend. He could not see them very fre- 
quently. A good many swarms went out; but 
when we returned in November we found on 
our azotea 32 hives, mostly with upper stories. 
This Was exactly one year from the time the 
first queen began laying. We began extracting 
in December from 27 colonies, having lost one 
by accident; given away two, and placed sec- 
tions on two. The bellflower lasted only until 
about Jan. 6, giving 230 gallons. This usually 
lasts until a month later. Romerillo (Bidens 
leucanthus) following, soon gave about as much 
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more. This honey candies—the only honey 
produced in Cuba which does not remain liquid, 
so faras 1 know. Fruit and other blossoms pro- 
duced some further surplus, but continued rains 
prevented us from obtaining more than half the 
mangrove flow; besides, I had sold eight of my 
best colonies before it began. My hives have 
nine frames, 1314x1344, in brood-chamber, and 
eight above. I began with ten frames below, 
spaced according to rule, but found better re- 
sults with one less. My location is very favor- 
able in one respect. About three-quarters of a 
mile distant are molasses storehouses; and when 
every thing else fails, the bees manage to scrape 
a living from the drainings of the hogsheads. 
This undoubtedly helped them through our two 
bad months, August and September. One cir- 
cumstance, however, is unfavorable; and that 
is, our house is located on the edge of the bay, 
so that half of the area of the range is water. 
The total amount of extracted honey was 7025 
Ibs.; comb honey, 215 Ibs.; wax, 70 Ibs. Of the 
27 colonies, about two-thirds were strong; but 
all gave surplus in upper stories. Since begin- 
ning to extract I nave permitted no increase 
until now, not intending to keep on with the 
apiary. I now propose to increase to 100; and 
if I get as good results per colony next season I 
will report again. One result I have still to 
mention—a fund of health and enjoyment from 
my work with the bees that I could have ob- 
tained here in no other way. B. W. Law. 
Havana, Cuba. July 1. 


So eo oO 
DOOLITTLE ON QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. 


WHAT PART OF THE HIVE FIELD BEES STORE 
THEIR HONEY IN. 








A correspondent writes, “According to page 
116 of GLEANINGS. a correspondent of the Brit- 
ish Bee Journal thinks that queen-excluders 
under the surplus:chambers ape needed only at 
the front and back end, and a thin board over 
the rest. Is he right?’ By turning to the 
page referred to, I see that this is taken from 
one of Dr. Miller’s Stray Straws. and I will say 
that he voices my opinion exactly where he 
says, ‘Someho'yv I am afraid that the bees will 
not work quite so well over the board; and if 
he had said I know, instead of “I am afraid,” I 
would have indorsed it just as quick. To be 
sure, I have known bees to go clear around 
division- boards and up into the cap of the hive, 
and go to building comb and storing honey 
there; but from close observation I am satisfied 
that, the more perfect the connection between 
the brood-apartment and the surplus arrange- 
ment, the more readily the bees start to work; 
and the quicker the bees start in the sections, 
the better the results in the number of pounds 
of honey. 

“Very well,” says one; “ but if this is so, why 
do you recommend excluders at all? for the 
connection between the two apartments can 
not be as perfect with excluders as without 
them.” 

Probably this ‘‘ one” is correct; but in reply 
I would say that it is not the largest number of 
pounds of honey that is always the most profit- 
able to the apiarist; for if so, why not do as 
our fathers used to—hive our bees in barrels? 
Elisha Gallup once said that bees would store 
as much honey in a barrel or a nail-keg as any- 
where; and I have no reason to dispute it. Ah! 
but honey stored in this way is not in market- 
able shape; and honey stored without queen- 
excluders. especially where the shallow frames 
are used. is not always in marketable shape, for 
thousands of sections have been spoiled for 
market by having brood in them where ex- 
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cluders were not used. I contend that more 
honey in marketable shape can be secured by 
the use of separators and excluders than can be 
without them; and this is the reason why I use 
them. That “bees don’t go up through the 
middle of the brood-nest”’ I think a mistake on 
the part of our English friend; for certainly the 
most of the hives of our fathers allowed them 
to go up nowhere else, and they secured much 
surplus in that way, my father taking as much 
as 75 lbs. from a single new swarm with a two- 
inch hole from the center of the brood-chamber 
leading to the one surplus. apartment. 

But the correspondent asks further: ‘If he 
should be wrong, does his theory not hold good 
concerning excluders that stand vertical?” I 
am using large frames, and have my hone 
stored at the sides. Now, when the bees march 
from the entrance toward the exclnuders do they 
not move along at the bottom of the hive? and 
do they not therefore go through the lower 
rows of zinc? If I am right. how many rows 
would be needed where the American frames 
are used?” 

It is evident that our correspondent, as well 
as our English friend. is laboring under the de- 
lusion so often taught in the past. that the bee 
which gathers a load from the field must of ne- 
cessity deposit that load in the surplus recepta- 
cles. For this reason outside entrances were 
made at the top of the hive, to be opened when 
the harvest came, so the bees could go direct 
from the fields to the boxes, thus saving them 
that much of ‘‘ foot weariness” and time, for it 
was too bad to have them traveling and being 
jostled all the way from the lower entrance up 
through the crowded hive in the dark when 
they could just as well go right from the field 
by daylight to the combs where they were to 
store the honey. However nice and poetical 
this appeared, the coming of the Italian bee 
vireaalie stopped up this upper entrance, for it 
was soon found that, when there were only 
black bees going in and out at the entrance, 
just before the Italians commenced to work in 
the fields, there were very few if any black 
bees in the sections; and a look through the 
glass showed these black laborers giving up 
their loads of honey to the young Italians upon 
their return from the fields, allowing these 
nimble-footed young fellows to run _ upstairs 
with the honey, taking the shortest and quick- 
est way they could, whether at the top or bot- 
tom, front or back end, or right through the 
center. Moreover, it was ascertained that, un- 
less there was a very large yield of honey, these 
young fellows held this honey in their honey- 
sacs. or deposited it in the brood-combs. right 
among the brood, wherever an empty cell was 
found, till it was sufficiently ripened to be 
stored in the sections or placed permanently in 
the combs. Bees have no paths staked out, nor 
lawns with ‘“‘keep off the grass” notices posted 
up; but they do like to cluster with and about 
the brood, and deposit their honey above and 
around it; and the more this “like” is inter- 
fered with, the less will be the results in honey. 

Another correspondent wishes me to tell 
which hatches first—a queen from a larva four 
days old, or one from a larva from 24 to 36 
hours old. He seems to think that the queen 
would hatch first from the 24-hour larva, and, 
after quoting Mr. R. C. Aikin,in the Review, 
as saying that the queen from the 4-day larva 
would hatch first, says, “If this is as Aikin 
Says, there is no such thing as the “survival of 
the fittest” in queen-rearing. Mr. Aikin is 
certainly right in saying that a queen from an 
old larva will hatch sooner than one from a 
young larva—that is, where both are started 
for queens at the same time; hence the chances 
are, that, where a queen is taken from a colony, 
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and the bees are allowed to have their own 
way in “poy Ae queen, the first hatching 
queen will not be as good as those which would 
hatch a little later. But our correspondent 
must bear in mind that this has little to do 
with the “survival of the fittest,” for this 
means where nature is allowed to have its own 
way; and in that case queens would be reared 
on the swarming plan,in which case queens 
are reared from the egg, or the larva is fed all 
its life on royal jelly. G. M. DooLirrLe. 
Borodino, N. Y., Jay 16. 


- [We have noticed particularly, during the 
pas summer, that frames of foundation would 

drawn out and filled with raw neciar first at 
those ends next to the entrance, and that a little 
further on this nectar would be gone. This 
rather corroborates the facts presented by our 
close-observing correspondent. } 


———— 
THAT OUTSIDE ROW 


OF CELLS IN A SECTION. 

A correspondent writes: “I have just taken 
off 300 Ibs. of comb honey, snowy white, well 
filled, and nicely capped, save one row of cells 
next the wood. Later on, many of these will 
leak, which is worse than being travel-stained. 
How would it do to lift the super, put an empty 
super under, and let them stay on till the end 
of the season ? or is it best to put the empty one 
on top?” 

I confess that Ido not feel very fully posted 
as to that outside row of cells. In the first 

lace, I don’t know what is the reason that one 
ot of sections has a row of unsealed cells next 
the wood, while another lot has no cells unseal- 
ed. I suspect it may be that a colony must be 
somewhat crowded for room before it will seal 
the outside row. If that be the case, it is pos- 
sible that it might cost more than it wont be 
worth, to force the bees, by crowding, to seal 
the outside row. 

I am not certain just what you expect to gain 
by leaving the super on till the end of the sea- 
son. If you expect thus to get the outside row 
of cells sealed. [am afraid you will be disap- 
pointed. So long as there is abundance of room 
in the second super, whether it be above or be- 
low, I should expect the outside row to remain 
unsealed. Even supposing that, by leaving the 
super on till the close of the season, the cells 
would be all sealed, [ think the remedy would 
be worse than the disease, for I can uot agree 
with you that it is necessary to have leaking 
cells, even though they are not sealed. 

How, then. shall we manage these unsealed 
cells? I must admit, | have plenty of them 
every season, and yet I think itis a rare thing 
to have them leak. If the cells are empty it is 
pretty certain that they will not leak. I think 
mine are generally empty. When itis time to 
take off a super, if the bees act for you as they 
do for me they will empty nearly all those un- 
sealed cells before they leave the super. Prob- 
ably they do this on the same principle that 
they always act when afraid that every thing 
is to be taken from them; that is, they load up 
all the houey they can, so as to be ready for any 
emergency. Black bees, when frighten d, are 
likely to wear holes in the cappings, but Italians 
seldom do. They take time to look around for 
cells that are already unsealed, and load up 
from them. 

Whether they would do this when not at all 
frightened, as in the case of going down 
through a bee-escape. I do not know. But 
mine always get a pretty good do-e of -mcke 
before removal. 
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Even although honey should be left in the 
unsealed cells, it is not necessary to have it 
leak. It will not leak if thick enough; and if 
the sections are kept in a proper |i the hon- 
“y will become thicker instead of thinner; for I 
think I am safe in saying that honey must 
become thinner than it was before it left the 
hive before it will leak. If Iam not mistaken, 
Mr. Doolittle depends almost entirely on the 
ripening of the honey in these unsealed cells to 
prevent leaking, laying great stress on keeping 
the honey for some time in a building painted a 
dark color so as to be heated by the sun, with 
a good circulation of air so as to encourage 
evaporation. Indeed, honey should be kept in 
some such place in any cause. I never heard of 
any honey being ripened too much by it, but I 
have often known honey to be in bad condition 
for want of evaporation or ripening. 

So I suspect that you will always have a good 
many unsealed cells in the row next the wood; 
but you can prevent their leaking. either by 
getting the bees to empty them or by evaporat- 
ing them so they will not leak. You may ask 
whether there is any surety that such cells will 
not leak if kept in an improper place after they 
are evaporated. No, there is no surety against 
such a thing. Neither is there any surety 
against the sealed cells leaking. Put honey in 
a cool, damp place, where the unsealed cells 
will get to Shao mei and it will require only a 
little time for the honey in the sealed cells to 
become thin and ooze through the cappings. 
I feel pretty sure, that. in any case where you 
have had the outside row of cells leak, if you 
should leave it long enough in the same place, 
honey would weep through the cappings. 


ANTS IN HIVES. 

You also ask fora remedy against small black 
ants in hives. Oh. yes! a liberal sprinkling of 
borax or common salt. Butas I read further, I 
find you say you have tried this without effect. 
Well, it seems to me it worked with me, for in 
former years I Rad trouble galore with ants, 
sometimes the little ones like yours, not more 
than ;; of an inch long. and also with the large 
ones. I don’t know that they troubled the bees 
very much; but they did trouble me, crawling 
all over my hands and arms, and viciously bit- 
ing me every time I opened the hive. Well, if 
borax and salt are of no use. couldn’t you make 
your covers ant-proof, so that no ant can enter? 
for I don’t think you will ever find the ants 
have an entrance through the hive where the 
bees are; they get in between the cover and the 
hive, and then stay only on top of the cloth. 

But I'll tell you what has proved a perfect 
remedy with me: and that is. flat board covers 
without any sheet. You seein that case there 
is nowhere for the ants to have a nest without 
being right among the bees. and I don‘t think 
you ever found them nesting where the bees 
iad free range. At any rate, I have never 
known ants in hives with flat board covers. 

Marengo. II. C. C. MILLER. 

ee 


RAMBLE NO. 64. 


THE ORANGE-GROVES: ORANGE - GROWERS 
SUBJECT TO THE BLUES AS WELL 
AS BEE KEEPERS. 


IN 


After my pleasant experiences in Ventura Co. 
I returned again to San Bernardino Co., noted 
for being the largest county in the U.S., and 
also for being the banner fruit county of Cali- 


fornia. Its acreage of oranges alone is fully 
20,000, and rapidly going up at that. It is also 
great in honey; but as to which county can 
bear the banner, the honey statistician has not 
as yet told us. 
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I entered the county in search of an oplert, 
and had that submissive spirit that, if I could 
not purchase, I would take the lowest round 
on the apicultural ladder and work my way up. 
Therefore, during the last week in December I 
rambled on the beantifal streets of Riverside, 
noted as the center of the citrus-growing belt 
of California. Riverside has a population of 
about 8000; has a Chinatown and Indian town, 
Mexican settlement, and the magnificent Mag- 
nolia Avenue, 150 feet wide and 20 miles in 
length, of which only about 10 miles is improv- 
ed. The area of this city is the largest in the 
country, and, except in the business center, en- 
tire blocks are occupied by only one house and 
its surrounding orange-grove and ornamental 
shrubbery. This plan necessarily spreads the 
city toa great extent. The sidewalks in many 
places are shaded by orange-trees, and the 
golden fruit is sometimes literally kicked around 
under foot. The principal shade-tree is the 
pepper-tree, which forms a canopy over the 
an and the pendent fernlike leaves lightly 
brush the hat as we walk along. I had quite 
a vivid premonition that Riverside would be 
my home for a time, and the feeling was some- 
what intensified when I found myself on the 
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mercury fell to 20° above zero. This was unusu- 
ally cold for this climate, and the damage was 
measured by the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, and that was why so many oranges were 
kicking around under foot. Orange culture, 
therefore, is not all smooth work. and the own- 
er of a grove is —— to as heavy a fit of the 
blues as was ever a honey-producer. 

The picking lasts two or three months, and 
here is where every one of our motley crowd 
finds employment. Any eastern bee-keeper de- 
siring to produce oranges can purchase a five 
or ten acre grove 12 years old. and in full bear- 
ing, for the moderate sum of $2000 per acre: or 
unimproved land subject to irrigation, for $100 
to $300 per acre. Please give the Rambler due 
notice when you are coming, and he will try to 
care for you. 


HONEY FROM ORANGE-TREES. 


The chief interest a bee-keeper has, however, 
in an orange grove is the honey it produces. 
In March and april the blossoms come out in 

rofusion, and the air is burdened with their 
ragrance. The odor is not unlike our old- 
fashioned lilac of the East. The blossom is 
slow to open, and not in a hurry to fall; it there- 
fore gives the bee three or more 
weeks in which to collect the nectar. 
At present the orange area is not 
oo as compared to sage and other 

ora; butin a few years, where there 
are now a thousand orange-trees 
within easy range of an apiary there 
will be tens of Hotham for the 
level sage lands are being reclaimed 
by irrigation, and planted to orange 
and other fruits. The bee works all 
day long on the orange-blossoms, 
and their busy hum rises so loud and 
earnest as to attract the attention of 
the most indifferent pedestrian; and 
although there is an abundance of 
honey obtained from the orange, 
there is much more sold in the mar- 
kets than is obtained. Orange honey 
is considered rare, and pure orange- 
blossom honey is rare, from the small 
area in which it is gathered; but 
rarities are always sought after, and, 
of course, the average groceryman 
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main business street in a group of humanity 


consisting of an Indian leaning against an 
awning post, and looking sad: two negroes 
chatting, and happily showing their ivories; a 
Mexican, nearly as dark-skinned, resting on a 
box. and evidently tired. Mexicans are noted 
for being tired; in fact, they were born tired. 
Then there was a light-complexioned Spaniard 
dismounting from his broncho. Coming down 
the street was a Chinaman in his national cos- 
tume: several white men showing the charac- 
teristic features of as many nationalities were 
standing around; and, lastly, there was that 
fellow called the Rambler. It was a motley 
crowd, and such as you will often see in these 
far-western cities. Such a variety of human 
beings, I suppose, is necessary to carry on the 
various operations of fruit culture, for there is 
much hard labor connected therewith. For 
instance, to keep an orange-grove up to its best 
requires constant attention. It must be irri- 
gated at least once a month, and also cultivated 
both ways and around the trees once a month, 
and sometimes twice. Then comes the trim- 
ming and the search for the destructive scale 
bug. The greatest damage, however, and 
against which there is no remedy. is from the 
cold grip of Jack Frost. In December last the 


RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


has not cultivated his conscience to 

that superlative degree that will 

prevent him from calling any nice 
honey “ orange;’’ and I am somewhat skeptical 
about there being much purely orange honey 
shipped from this State, though there are tons 
of honey sold as such. 

Usually in February or March the interest in 
the citrus culture reaches its culminating point 
in grand exhibits, and a citrus fair is worthy a 
long journey to see. All sorts of designs and 
lettering devices are worked ont through the 
contrast in the color of oranges and lemons. 
The photo shows in some degree the novelty 
and beauty of a citrus fair in this semi-tropical 
climate, where huge lemons can be made if 
they can not be grown. 

In some quiet corner is usually found an ex- 
hibit of honey, orange and otherwise. but it is 
quite overshadowed by the great citrus: and 
though there are enough bee-keepers in Cali- 
fornia, and the product, even in a poor season, 
is enough to make a creditable exhibit. I b lieve 
there has never been a special honey fair. and 
only occasionally a large exhibit at fairs in 
general. 

Riverside has something of a local notoriety 
for the number of swarms of bees in residences, 
where, instead of being a benefit, they are 
nuisances. During a booming season, when 
absconding swarms are plentiful, they have 
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been known to enter unused chimneys and all 
imaginable spaces, large and small. It was 
during such a season that Mr. Chase, who came 
to Riverside with little means, went around 
taking these nuisances out of houses, and giv- 
ing them hives. This plan. and putting up 
decoy hives, soon put him in possession of an 
apiary of 100 swarms. These were increased to 
200, and sold for $1000. Here was a case of 
almost something from nothing, and such cases 
can be multiplied all over Southern California. 

Every year hundreds of nondescript boxes of 
various sizes are put among the rocks in the 
foot-hills and among the willows, with good 
results. 

If the city is noted for its motley population, 
the country is fully as interesting from the 
queer characters we meet. About every other 
rude cabin we encounter has a lone occupant. 
Such a person is a‘ bach,” and his method of 
living is called “ baching it.’ To show what 
proportion of bee-kceepers live in this way, I 
would say that, during the convention in Los 
Angeles, seven were grouped around the Ram- 
bler in the St. Elmo hotel, and one remarked 
that he was baching it. I passed the remark 
around, and they all contributed the fact that 
they were in the same condition. There are a 
few benedicts, however, as you have _ before 
learned. 

RAMBLER’S DOG-STORY, AND THE MORAL. 

While perambulating across the mesa, about 
four miles from Riverside, I was passing one of 
these rude cabins, when a man made his ap- 
pearance at the door. He seemed anxious to 
speak, but was evidently debating as to wheth- 
er I was a tramp or a book agent. I startled 
him by shouting, ‘‘ The top of the morning to 
yez!” He answered, “Good mornin’,” and at 
the same time cast his eyes eastward over his 
cabin, evidently expecting to see the top I men- 
tioned. Says he, “It’s cold this mornin’.”” Says 
I, “It’s hot this morning;” and with my right 
forefinger I squeezed the sweat from my brow, 
We had a little further conversation in relation 
to the varying conditions of the body when in 
action or when passive. Coming to an agree- 
ment we entered the cabin. My nose arrived 
first, as it usually does, and it sent back this 
brief but significant dispatch: ‘‘ There’s some- 
thing rotten in Denmark.” To my eyes there 
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A FAMILY OF MEXICAN DOGS. 
was revealed a very disorderly room. A broom 
was nvver wielded by the occupant, and the 
only bare spot was under the treadle of a sort 
of drilling-machine. This man was a jeweler, 
and he made scarf-pins in various styles, from 
the shells of the Pacific. I accepted the proffer- 
ed chair and a proffered orange. The latter 
was in aclean paper bag; but that smell haunt- 
ed me, and the first morsel of orange I swallow- 
ed wanted to come back; but I swished down 
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another piece, and after that I bid defiance to 
smells. I was on the last quarter of the orange 
when there was a movement in a mysterious- 
looking box about 18 inches square, and out 
came one of those hairless Mexican dogs. My 
nose and I agreed right off that we’d found the 
source of the smell. The smell grew louder. 
Then another hairless varmint came out; then 
another; and just as I had concluded that I 
had found Pandora’s box of evils, the fifth and 
last attenuated specimen of a quadruped came 
out. At this time the smell was very loud, and 
I had finished eating oranges. The proprietor 
said that rearing Mexican dogs worked in well 
with his shell jewelry. Many ladies purchased 
them for pets, and he readily realized $10 each 
for them. The poor things were shivering, 
even on that mild morning, and he proceeded 
to blanket his pets. 

A hairless Mexican dog, when his fancy 
blanket is off. is the color of an angleworm. They 
are narrow-chested and consumptive looking. 
They are very transparent. fou can see 
through them, except in the region of the 
stomach. They never bark unless the temper- 
ature is above 100,° and just one bark exhausts 
them for a whole day. Like true Mexicans, 
they are born tired, and are useful only for 
ladies with perverted tastes. They always 
smell bad, and fleas will have nothing to do 
with them. Fleas love decent dogs. Ladies 
use highly scented mixtures to keep down the 
smell. and spend much time in dressing their 

ets in fancy blankets, and also make little 
our-legged trousers for them, and a striped 
socket, tipped with a tassel, for its dear little 
tail. The moral I draw from the above infor- 
mation is, that that Mexican-dog worship is a 
most heinous sin; and any one owning such a 
dog should be labored with in season and out of 
season, as St. Paul says. The best labor, how- 
ever, would be to destroy the idol by killing it. 
I admonished the man on the error of his ways, 
and went my way, wondering what sort of 
character would next meet the RAMBLER. 


[After our artist had read Rambler’s dog- 
story with a moral to it he was moved with 
compassion, and this is what we find penciled 
at the bottom of the last page of Rambler’s 
manuscript: | 

Don’t kill the hairless dog; only cut his fancy 


tail off close behind his ears, or get some patent 
hair-grower, and turn him to use by making a 
mat of him. Cork the smell up and sell it for 
Lubin’s Extract. I suppose if these lazy Mexi- 
cans should by any accident do two days’ loaf- 
ing in one it would be fatal. Moral.—Encour- 
age the accident. M 
——— rr ae 
CANADA. 
CLOVER A FAILURE; PROSPECTS FROM BASS- 
WooD GOOD. 


Rain, rain, rain, is still the order of the day. 
These two days it has either poured or come in 
moderate showers a great part of the time; and 
for some while back, rarely have 24 hours passed 
without more or less of the watery element de- 
scending upon the devoted earth. van | and 
straw are consequently in luxurious growth, and 
field crops generally are in excellent condition, 
save that the straw is so heavy somewhere that 
the wheat is beginning to lodge. As for our 
own particular industry, there seems little that 
is roseate in the horizon, save that the basswood 
is literally filled with blossom, and promises 
well for its own season; but as far as present 
acquisition is concerned, the clover, though 
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healthy and thrifty to appearance, has yielded 
nothing here so far. 

A week ago I commenced to clean out the 
spring-gathered mixture from the hives, in the 
hope that, as clover llen was coming in, the 
bees would fill up with clover honey; but I was 
disappointed in finding them continue to store 
in, as before, a mixture of dark honey and 
darker honey dew; so. as the quantity coming 
in was only about sufficient to keep the bees 
ahead of immediate wants, I had to let up on 
the extractor, and I see no prospect at present 
of being called to resume. 

This condition of things in what should be 
the best part of the honey season is not ver 
encouraging: but I am exceedingly thankful. 
however, that the result of just such disap- 

ointments and repeated disappointments may 

patience, experience. hope; hope centered in 
the never-failing goodness of Him who never 
gives a stone for bread, though he does not 
ee bring us prosperity in the line along 
which we are seeking it. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN BLOWING 
BREATHING ON THE BEES. 


I don’t know whether any of the bee-keeping 
friends have discovered the difference between 
breathing and blowing on bees. “To breathe on 
them in the way you would on a light of glass 
you were polishing would instantly result in 
your getting one of the most sudden and smart- 
ing lessons you could think of; but if you form 
your lips as thongh you wanted to concentrate 
your breath on the smallest possible point, and 
blow with vigor, as though you were trying to 
cool a cup of tea or coffee, you will find it to 
have quite a different effect, and to exert a sub- 
duing influence over the few bees you direct the 
stream of airagain-t. In examining combs of 
brood with my two hands occupied. this is often 
very useful to me in getting the bees to move 
off particular cells that I may want to havea 
look at. The air directed upon them causes 
them to wince and withdraw to one side. 

R. W. McDoNNELL. 

Galt, Ont., Can., June 28. 


AND 


[Yes, breathing upon the bees is like a red 
rag toa bull; but blowing smartly does not seem 
to anger them.] 
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QUEEN-BEES TO AUSTRALIA. 


SOME UNJUST RULINGS BY THE POSTAL 
THORITIES OF NEW SOUTH WALES, BY 
WHICH QUEENS ARE EXCLUDED 
FROM THE MAILS. 


Friend Root: —I was much disappointed 
when my No. 5 GLEANINGS did not come to 
hand. Kindly send me one by next mail. If I 
had received it I might have been able to re- 
port success in having the postoftice of N. S. W. 
pass queens through the mails. I borrowed a 
copy from friend Scobie about 14 days ago, and, 
after reading Doolittle’s article, I wrote imme- 
diately to the Director of Agriculture, asking 
him to let me know the law in reference there- 
to. I inclose a copy of his reply, which will 
explain itself: 


AU- 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sydney, June 1, 1892. 

Sir:—In answer to your inguiries regarding the 
carrying of queen-bees from America as mail mat- 
ter, | have the honor to inform you that some of 
the colonies agreed to pass such packages; but N. 
8S. W., at the postul conference held recently, ob- 
jected to doing so. At the present time such pack- 
ages are being passed; but so far as America is 
concerned, instructions are going forward by the 
next American mail, asking the postal authorities 
toinform all their officers of the decision of our 
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own postal department. Probably some few weeks 
will elapse after the arrival of the official letter be- 
fore the American postoffices are advised; but you 
can see there is a risk of your queens being stopped, 
unless forwarded by the next outcoming mail from 
’Frisco. Any representations that individuals or 
the bee-keepers’ association may desire to make on 
the subject should be made direct to the Postmas- 
ter-General. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

ENRY C. L. ANDERSON, 
Director of Agriculture. 

[The next is the letter from the secretary of 

the Hunter River Bee-keepers’ Association: | 
West Maitland, June 4, 1892. 
TO THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, SYDNEY: 

Sir:—At a meeting of the committee of the Hun- 
ter River Bee-keepers’ Association held this evening 
the following resolution to which I would respect- 
fully draw your attention, was carried on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Munday, seconded by Mr. Pullen, ** That 
the attention of the Postmaster-General be drawn 
to the fact that in a recent number of GLEANINGS 
IN BEE CULTURE, published in America, it is stated 
that queen-bees are not legal mail matter in Aus- 
tralia, and to request him, if it is true that they can 
not legally be sent by post, to make them legal mail 
matter, as, to improve our strain of bees, we need 
frequent importations of new blocd.” 

In the event of queen-bees being prohibited in 
our local mails a great blow will be struck at the 
rapidly growing bee-keeping industry, as so many 
are purchasing queen-bees from distant bee-keepers 
with the object of improving the strain of bees in 
their apiaries. As a number of bee-keepers are 
importing bees (queens and attendants) from Amer- 
ica, we would request that a speedy reply be sent 
to this communication, so that these gentlemen 
may write to America by the outgoing mail as to 
the decision of your department in the matter. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

. MICH. SCOBIE, 
Hon. Sec. H. R. Bee-keepers’ Association. 


If I could have written before, the N.S. W. 
representative at the conference might have 
been posted up and taken a different stand. 
On receipt of the letter from the Director of 
Agriculture I communicated with Mr. Scobie, 
Hon. Sec. Hunter River Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion, and a committee meeting was called on 
short notice. This meeting passed a resolution, 
and wrote to the Postmaster-General, as per in- 
closed. We await his decision; and if not 
favorable we will adopt further means to gain 
ourend. Perhaps you might see fit to do some- 
thing on your side of the globe to help in this 
matter. W.S. PENDER. 

West Maitland, N.S. W., Australia, June 10. 


{By what reason or logic the postal authori- 
ties of New South Wales could consider queen- 
bees not legitimate mail matter, we can not un- 


derstand. It is the same old story over again— 
cutting off their own noses to spite their own 
faces. Itis a direct blow at bee-keeping in the 
most important province of Australia, and we 
certainly hope that the letter from the secreta- 
ry of the Hunter River Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion will cause the department to reverse its 
decision. Such prompt action is commendable, 
and should be imitated in Jamaica. W. I.. where 
official officiousness has also interfered. We are 
glad to notice that the postal magnates of the 
other provinces of Australia have taken no ac- 
tion against the mailing of queens to their 
ports, and we therefore accept this as a permis- 
sion. 

There are several prominent queen-breeders 
in the United States who are both competent 
and willing to send queens to foreign countries: 
and it therefore devolves upon the bee-keepers 
of those countries to see there is no legislation 
enacted prohibiting the mailing of queens: and 
if such action has been taken, to have it re- 
versed. There is no reason in the world why 
new blood should not thus be introduced, and 
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there is every reason in its favor; and we have 
no doubt that, when the proper representations 
are made by the proper persons, the officials of 
the postal departments of the various govern- 
ments will be very glad to make such regula- 
tions as will admit of mailing queen-bees. 

We presume the reason why GLEANINGS No. 
5 failed to reach our correspondent was on ac- 
count of the fact that copies of our journal are 
occasionally lost in the mails in going so great 
a distance. We have mailed another copy, and 
trust there will be no more missing links in the 
chain. ]} 


— eS 


OLD THINGS FOR NEW USES. 


Cc. A. HATCH DESCRIBES SOME USEFUL HOME- 
MADE TOOLS FOR USE IN THE APIARY. 














We are all more or less inclined to try new 
things that look plausible; but how many times 
do we want to try things that are old, for the 
same reason! Our predecessors may not have 
been quite up to usin point of smartness; but 
somehow as I get older I am inclined to have 
more respect for them and their ways. 

One of the old things that has proved useful 
to me is the old-style level. It has the merit of 











16 IN. »—> 


being cheap; and any one reasonably handy 
with saw and square can make it, and it 
does its work well. Mine is made of a piece of 
2x12 plank; 16 in. is about the proper length. 
To level up hive-stands, set it on a_bottom- 
board on the stand, and block up under until 
the line falls naturally parallel with the mark 
on the plank. Any bit of lead, or even an old 
burr, will do for the plumb-bob. Bore a hole in 
one corner to hang it up by when not in use. 
LANGSTROTH BRUSH. 

I have tried all styles of brushes known to 
the fraternity. from a turkey feather toa bunch 
of asparagus tops. and, all things considered, I 
like the one father Langstroth described in 
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Two pieces 
of half-inch rope, 6 in. long, and a piece of 
broom-handle 8 in. long, is all that is need- 





his book years ago best of all. 


ed. Make two saw-kerfs, as close together 
as you can conveniently, 3 in. deep from one 
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end, and, after separating the rope into strands, 
force them down into the opening left by the 
two saw-kerfs; drive three or four wire nails 
through and clinch tight, and it is done, except 
that the rope will need to be wet and straight- 
ened. I have two or three, so when one is 
daubed another is ready. To clean, put it in 
warm water, and whirl as if it were a top you 
were going to spin. The same motion when 
out of the water will throw the brush all out 
straight, and get rid of surplus moisture, only 
it is apt to fly into your face or on your clothes; 
but if it is not dirty water this will do no harm. 
Lay them down to dry. It works best while 
yet damp. 
SPOKE-SHAVE. 

I have found that your straight iron spoke- 
shave beats any thing yet tried for putting 
dipping-boards in shape after the ends, sides, 
and corners get rough by use. It will ‘‘ bite” 
on a board that is so wet that a common plane 
will not touch; and where it is too cross-grained 
to work well with any other tool, by holding it 
so as to run cornerwise you can doa good job 
with the spoke-shave. Of course, it must be 
kept quite sharp to do this. I would not be 
without one, for this use only, for twice your 
price. 

SCRAPER. 

This is an old tool with some new features. I 
got mine from Harry Lathrop, our State secre- 
tary; and for cleaning up hives, crates, frames, 
or for cleaning off the dirt from the bottom of 
sakes of wax,it beats all. I think if Dr. M. 
would try one he would go and bury that clumsy 
hatchet of bis for ever; but I presume he is 
wedded to his idols, so don’t tell this to him, 
but consider it strict y confidential. 





Fig. 1 differs from the scraper you sell, in hav- 
ing two right-angled corners, which are quite 
important in getting into the corners of a hive 
and cleaning out the rabbet where wooden rab- 
bets are used. A common mowing-machine 
“section ’’ just fills the bill for one. and any 
blacksmith can do the rest. The shape of the 
handle is also important; 3¢-inch oval iron is 
best to make it of. If there are many wood- 
zine honey-boards to clean, it will pay to file 
one of the square corners so as to just fit be- 
tween the wooden strips—see Fig. 2. 

CLEANING OFF WAX AND PROPOLIS FROM TIN. 

Has any one tried boiling water and one of 
your cheap scrubbing- brushes, with plenty of 
soft soap, to take off wax and propolis from tin? 
If not, let him try and see how it will melt and 
disappear as if by magic. I have no doubt the 
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lye recommended by Miss Wilson would do as 
well as the soap and boiling water. It would 
do better for small things like separators; but 
large things, like wax-boilers and pails to cool 
wax in, must be scrubbed. I have found that 
the large pails I use to coo! wax in when puri- 
fying get so coated that the cakes refuse to 
come out,even though there is quite a differ- 
ence in the size of the top and ttom. But 
after giving them a good scrubbing with the 
brush, as above, there is no more trouble for 
some time. Any one who has fussed fifteen or 
twenty minutes with a cake of wax that will 
not come out, can appreciate this. It is the 
little annoyances that waste our time and spoil 
our temper. 

The outlook in Wisconsin is very gloomy in- 
deed. I estimate the loss on wintering and 
springing at 40 per cent, and loss on the remain- 
ing 60 per cent, by bad condition, 30 per cent 
more, Jeaving less than half the bee force of 
last fall. The season is at least four weeks 
late, and still the rains continue. Clover is 
largely killed by last year’s drouth and winter 
exposure, so all we have to look forward to is 
the basswood, which we are hoping to get all 
right. C. A. HATCH. 

thaca, Wis., June 7. 
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THE WEST QUEEN-CELL PROTECTOR. 


HOW THEY MAY BE USED FOR REARING 
QUEENS. 








Iam running six apiaries this summer. and 
get just about swarms enough to furnish me 
with what increase and choice queen-cells I 
want. These I carefully cut out and place in 
the cell-protectors and cages attached; and 
when I arrive at any out-yard I always have on 
hand a fine lotof young virgin queensall hatched, 
and in cages—sometimes 150n one comb. I use 
the best of these where I want them: and if they 
are very choice, and I want to save more of 
them, I just break up the hive that has done 
the hatching, placing only one comb of bees 
and one of the queens let loose upon the comb, 
in an —— hive. I shut the hive up, and 
carry it where I want it to stand. I then open 
the entrance ‘4g inch wide. Sol keep on until 
the combs are used up, leaving one on the 
stand where the queens were hatched. 

Now, Mr. Root, you will see that this hatch- 
ing all of these queens was done by the parent 
hive that had cast a swarm five or six days be- 
fore the cells were caged; and by the time the 
young queens are hatched there are a great 
many young bees hatched too. We thus have 
a hive full of young bees that have never been 
outside of the hive to mark the location of their 
home. and they are just the ones to make the 
nuclei of, as they will stay where they are put 
and needed. These nuclei must have some 
honey and brood, so that the bees will neither 
starve nor Swarm out when the young queens 
leave their hives to mate with the drones. 
Other hives that have cast swarms, and whose 
cells are not desirable to save, make good 
nuclei after their cells have been destroyed, 
and treated the same as the ones just described, 
with the exception that each nucleus is given a 
choice virgin queen hatched elsewhere. I leave 
the queen in the cage, and pack one end of the 
cage fullof hard queen candy. These young 
bees will receive the queens. Now, at the time 
the nuclei are made, or at any time after the 
work is done, if they have only one frame of 
bees (two would bea little better, especially if 
the weather is cool), a division-board should be 
placed at the side of the frame of bees, or an- 
other comb anda frame of brood from other 
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hives. If increase is desired, keep adding brood 
taken from other hives as fast as there are bees 
enough to care for it, and these nuclei will soon 
be strong colonies. When preferred, the queens 
may be used elsewhere as soon as ny | are lay- 
ing without adding to the strength of the nuclei, 
and more queens can then be mated in these 
same nuclei. After the queens have been taken 
from the nuclei, a queen-cell can be given to 
each one at any time with perfect safety by 
placing the cell in the spiral wire cell-protector, 
and placing one in each nucleus, on the side of 
the comb. of course. The nuclei must not be 
allowed to raise a queen from their own brood; 
and any cells being started that would hatch 
before the one in the protector, should be de- 
stroyed at the time the cell is introduced. 

I keep the age of every queen I own, marked 
on the hive; and at any time I find a queen 
condemned on account of age or any other 
cause I mark it down on the hive and on my 
book; and when Il have some of these choice 

ueen-cells on hand at the right age, I cut 
them out and place them in the cell-protectors. 
I then open the hives that have the condemned 
queens, tind and kill them, and introduce the 
cells before the hives are closed. The cells are 
perfectly safe. I look again ‘after it is time for 
the queens to be laying without doubt; and if 
any queen should akon to be lost in mating, 
ete., [then go to a nucleus and geta laying 
queen and introduce her. 

All who practice taking away the queens for 
a short time during the swarming season. and 
then running in a virgin queen later, will find 
that they can very easily get all of the queens 
very cheaply by the use of the spiral wire 
queen-cell protectors and cages; and from one 
to twenty virgin queens can be hatched in each 
hive that is being run for box or extracted hon- 
ey without a queen being loose in the hive. It 
is not necessary that there be food in the bot- 
tom of the cages in hatching queens, as there 
should be no loose queen in a hive that is 
hatching young queens. and then the bees will 
feed and provide for all of the young queens in 
the cages better than we can. If, however, 
there is one queen loose in the hive, the bees 
will not care for the young queens, but will kill 
them if they could; and if they can get a hold 
of a wing ora leg of these caged queens they 
will pull it off. 

But, to return. Suppose you have one or 
twenty queens hatched in a queenless hive. 
Let one queen out. and she is safely introduced 
every time. Do what you please with the rest. 
It is better to have ninety queens to spare, and 
use the best and kill the rest, than to lack ten 
queens and have to use some you had rather 
not, because you have to use all you have on 
hand and then lack ten. N. D. West. 

Middleburg, N. Y., July 15. 


[We have been using the West queen-cel] 
protectors with much satisfaction for two sea- 
sons in queen-rearing. | 
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OLMSTEAD’S STRAY STRAWS. 


THE WEATHER; HONEY-JUMBLES, ETC. 








It’s rained, it’s stormed: small lakes it’s formed; 
It’s hailed, then rained some more; 

While men with blues and low-cut shoes 
Have ripped and raved and tore. 

Well, this is the ever-glorious Fourth, and, to 
my great surprise, it is as clear as a bell, and the 
bees are just pouring in with honey, while for 
the last two hours I have been reading GLEAN- 
INGs. I don't think I ever more enjoyed read- 
ing. The last number I think unusually good. 
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It’s just chuck full of good things, and I have 
laughed till I cried over Rambler’s description 
of his journey up the canyon over the half-pitch 
road, and yet “no harm done;” and the little 
side picture showing the editor in hot water; 
the doctor’s outburst, ete. I suppose the weath- 
er has something to do with it, for I feel more 
like laughing than I do any thing else; and the 
more solid matter; the biography of your art- 
ist; the present editor of the American Bee 
Journal, besides the Home talks, are exceeding- 
ly interesting to me. 
HOW TO CLEAN THE BLAST-TUBE. 

A few days ago I picked up the directions for 
using which are sent with Clark smokers; then 
I read in a back number of GLEANINGs how Dr. 
uses a crooked wire with a hook on one 
side, to clean the blast-tube. That’s all right, 
doctor, till you can do better. I tried the bent 
wire; but after hooking a while I found the 
scraping, like the handle of a jug, to be all on 
one side; and with Mr. Root’s green stick I 
rammed more in than I pulled out. When you 
have come to this conclusion, go to your shop, 
and, with a 3g-inch bit (I mean a bit, and one 
that will cut, too— not a thing that will turn in 
like a screw); bore a hole in the under side of 
your bellows, in line with the blast-tube (when 
the bellows is closed). Now pass a stick, small 
end first, through from the under side, and pull 
it out at the nozzle, bringing the obstruction 
out instead of pushing it down in. Cork the 
hole, and try a smoke; and if you don’t like this 
plan. keep on with the wire, or ramming it in 
with a stick. You will get your bell(y)ows full 
of it after a while. 

FUEL FOR SMOKERS. 


Take dry cobs and pound them up the size of 
hickorynuts or walnuts, and start the first time 
with a few coals from the stove. When refill- 
ing, save a few of the coals to start the fresh 
cobs; and if they have gone out you can start 
or light them with a match, or use a little rot- 
ten wood to start them, as you can not easily 
light the fresh cobs with a match. I prefer 
cobs, as the smoke is more agreeable to me and 
to the bees, and it takes less to quiet them; no 
sparks to burn me and my clothes, nor ashes to 
blow into our honey while smoking the bees out 
of the crates. I can load a Clark smoker with 
cobs so it will last three or four hours. 





BEE-ESCAPES NOT WANTED. 

We have no use for bee-escapes. I believe I 
can take off a thousand pounds quicker, and 
with less trouble, without them than with. 

TO START BEES IN SECTIONS. 

Sometimes, when bees will not go into sec- 
tions they can be started by lifting the crate or 
super, and scattering some small pieces of paper 
between the frame and crate (don’t be afraid to 
put on enough), and then sprinkle sawdust in 
the boxes from the top; and if some is left on 
‘op of them, if there is a bee-space above it is 
all right. The bees begin by gnawing and car- 
rying out the paper, and get interested in the 
boxes while clearing them from sawdust. Try 
it. It doesn’t always work, but generally does 
if there is plenty of honey. 

HONEY-JUMBLES. 

If there is any such thing as a recipe for mak- 
ing honey-jumbles or honey-jumboes, or any 
thing else in the line of honey, fit to eat. I wish 
you would publish it in GLEANINGs, unless you 
think I would be the only one who would care 
for them. 

BEE-KEEPERS’ SONGS WANTED. 

There is another thing I should like to know, 

and that is, where to send and get all the bee- 
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keepers’ songs with music. 1 think the officers 
in every bee-keepers’ convention ought to have 
two or them included in their program, and 
have them sung by some good singers. 
MAKINGSFOUNDATION IN LONG STRIPS. 

We make our foundation in strips up to 20 or 
30 feet long, and cut up for use. We intend to 
make a piece 75 or 100 feet long to drape our ex- 
hibit at the county fair. 

A GREEN-EYED MONSTER AHEAD. 

Do you know that there is a great green-eyed 
yellow-backed monster nibbling at the bee-men 
of this land, and that by and by he will get 
through the skin (so it hurts), and then they 
will begin to realize the cause of their trouble? 
Oh what a squirming there will be! 

CHESTER OLMSTEAD. 

East Bloomfield, N. Y., July, 1892. 


————$————— neo 
TWINS. 


HOPE, THE BEE-KEEPER’S BANK ACCOUNT. 








Misfortunes seldom come singly, so ’tis said. 
But they don’t always come in pairs—some- 
times in swarms. But we are not complaining 
of swarms this year,in this corner of the uni- 
verse—only twins—not twin babies, for they are 
never an aftliction—never a misfortune—unless 
two mouths have to be satisfied with one ration 
or less. Twins, nevertheless—two of a kind. 

Last season was one of the worst ever known 
here, for bee-keepers. There wasn’t honey 
enough to sweeten one’s temper, to Say nothing 
of the restof the family. The profits of the 
business were obtained chiefly by banking on 
hope—that 1892 would be better—must be bet- 
ter. because the probabilities were that we’d 
not have two poor years in succession. So the 
compensations that were to be in 1892 were set 
over against the losses in 1891. and the average 
looked quite respectable. Whereas we got zero 
in 1891, we expected the biggest kind of a crop 
in 1892—on the theory that our compensations 
and our disappointments will somehow average 
in the long run. 

You have heard of Hosmer? Let’s see; was 
ita thousand pounds per colony he wagered to 
produce, and no takers? Some of us had read 
that charming fiction. So you see how profita- 
ble the season was to be. We laid in sections 
by the ecarload (or less), and foundation at 
wholesale rates. Hope was our bank account. 
We were drawing against it. What a misera- 
ble old world this would be were it not for 
hope! Paul said hope was like an anchor to 
the soul. - Yes; and, as paradoxical as it sounds, 
hope is wings to the soul. By it we soar be- 
yond the clouds. By hope we overcome dis- 
couragements and drown despondency. Hope 
nerves the arm and cheers the heart. By hope 
we dwell in kings’ palaces. So while our bees 
slept we figured future profits. Thank God for 
hope! 

But spring came—not early, but it came. We 
are pretty sure to have warm weather in this 
country by the first of July. We did this year. 
The bees were out earlier than that, through 
force of habit. but they didn’t bother the neigh- 
bors’ watering-troughs. Those able to leave 
the hives could get a good supply without go- 
ing far. Water wasn’t a scarce article. I heard 
no one inquiring for it—no schemes for making 
rain artificially. If what fell had been nectar, 
we could have gotten our pitchers full without 
any bees. The sun did shine occasionally, but 
the bees did not report for duty with the vigor 
and alacrity we had counted on. In our eager- 
ness to record results we had neglected to in- 
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voice our “ stocks.”’ When the roll was finally 
taken, June Ist, about 40% answered at this 
ranch; but some of them were fit aunioate for 
the hospital. and T find I have the liveliest 
and best outfit in the neighborhood. Some 
have held memorial services over their dead 
hopes—all gone. It’s the grip, I suspect. One 
man who had about fifty colonies last year, 
and who lost all but one, said he wouldn’t 
have cared a fig if Secor had lost all his too. 
There’s sympathy for you. 

Swarming ata lively rate now, and storing 
honey -from clover. “It is good that a man 
should both hope and quietly wait ”’—especially 
hope. EUGENE SECoR. 

orest City, Ia., July 9. 
Se _ 
PUNIC BEES—THEIR HISTORY AND ORIGIN. 
NOT A NEW RACE, BUT THE OLD TUNISIAN 


BEES THAT HAVE BEEN TESTED AND 
DISCARDED. 


By Ernest R. Root. 


Those of our readers who take the British 
Bee Journal know something of the controver- 
sy that has taken place in the columns of that 
periodical in regard to Punic bees. Hallam- 
shire Bee-keeper, or John Hewitt, of Sheftield, 
England, the importer of Punics, and the editors 
of the British Bee Journal have been the 
parties in the controversy. Finally the former 
threatened to enter proceedings for libel against 
the latter; but, so far as we can ascertain, no 
such action has as yet been formally taken, 
nor is there any likelihood that there will be. 

Editor Cowan insisted that there were, strict- 
ly speaking. no such bees as Punics—that they 
were only Tunisian bees—a race that was long 
ago tried and discarded by competent European 
apiarists. To remove some uncertainties in 
regard to the bees of North Africa, Mr. Cowan, 
at his own private expense, made a journey 
into Tunis and Algeria, Africa, visiting on his 
way some 32 apiaries. to determine, beyond a 
question or doubt, whether the Tunisians were 
the same as the Punics. or whether the Punics 
were a distinct race. He found no bees what- 
ever “ bordering on the Great Sahara.”’ but he 
did find plenty of Tunisian bees, in their own 
native country, and the very man _ himself 
who exported the so-called Punics to Hallam- 
shire Bee-keeper in England. The exporter 
was greatly astonished that Hewitt. the import- 
er. should claim that they were a new race of 
bees; that he (Hewitt) had claimed that they 
were carried from the borders of the Sahara 
on the backs of donkeys and on the heads of 
negroes to habitable regions, and thence for- 
warded on to England at an enormous expense; 
or.in the words of Hewitt. ata cost that he 
“dare not mention for fear of being regarded 
as acrank or lunatic.” The facts are, the ex- 
porter, a resident of Tunis, lives only ten miles 
from the railway station. He bought up the 
queens from the Arabs in his vicinity, as all] 
kepta few hives. The queens were then put 
into cages and sent by mail postpaid to Hal- 
lamshire Bee-keeper, or John Hewitt, for about 
#1.0ueach. Making due allowance for the fact 
that some of the queens died on or before ar- 
rival. the actual cost of the live queens could 
not have much exceeded $2.00. As Mr. Cowan 
sarcastically remarks, * It is no wonder that he 
did not dare to mention the cost for fear of be- 
ing thought a crank or a lunatic.” In the 
Canadian Bee Journal for 1891, page 458. Mr. 
Hewitt, after telling the donkey story and the 
enormous cost of the bees. ete., actually con- 
sents to sell a few at the nominal price of forty 
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dollars to help defray the expense of importing 
them from Africa! It appears from this that 
Mr. Hewitt intended to make only 2000 per cent 
on his investment. 

We regret very much to come out with these 
facts; but it seems to us to be only justice and 
right that we should do so since we inserted 
Hewitt’s advertisement* to prevent unsuspect- 
ing bee-keepers of this country from sending to 
England and paying these enormous prices, 
when the facts are, these queens can probably 
be purchased direct from Tunis for an insig- 
nificant sum. 

We will conclude this with a statement from 
the editor, Mr. Cowan, which details carefully 
the characteristics of the bees as observed and 
found in their native home. It is only necessary 
for us to state, that many of these characteris- 
tics tally very closely with our own Punic bees. 
We should probably find that they would all 
tally exactly were it not for the fact that we 
have had them for only alimited time. The 
following extract is taken from the British 
Bee Journal for July 7, page 254, and it will be 
read with interest: 

We have now been able to satisfy ourselves that 
there is only one race of honey-bees in Tunis and 
Algeria, and that this race is Apis mellifica and not 
Apis niger. We have brought specimens from dif- 
ferent parts, and in due time we shall exhibit them 
in the proper quarters. These North African bees, 
as a climatic variety, are black, and as small as the 
small black bees found in this country, as well as 
in other parts of Europe. The queens are prolific, 
and the workers industrious; but this is the most 
that can be said in their favor. They are certainly 
the most vindictive bees we have come across, more 
so even than Cyprians or Syrians. They will sting 
without the slightest provocation, even when one 
is not near the hives. We found strong colonies al- 
ways inclined to sting, and only weak colonies and 
those having young bees less inclined to do so, al- 
though we were told that sometimes they were 
quieter. They were said to be “ the tamest bees 
known.” ‘“ The honey-producer being the party to 
appreciate the bee that does not sting” (C. B. J., 
p. 457, 1891), but this is not borne out by our own ex- 
perience, or the unanimous verdict of those culti- 
vating these bees. On one occasion, before we got 
near the apiary we were attacked and were pursued 
for a considerable distance by enraged bees, and 
this was not during their swarming time. It was 
useless to attempt any inspection of the bees with- 
out veils and a profusion of smoke. So well is this 
character of the bees known that the bee-keepers 
take great care to place their apiaries as far away 
from houses as possible. Not satisfied with sting- 
ing, they even bite. The queens resemble the 
eastern races,in that they are extremely prolific, 
but are very short-lived, anda colony frequently 
renews its queen several times during the year. On 
the loss of a queen alarge number of fertile workers 
commence laying. 

This race of bees swarms frequently, and it is not 
unusual to have from five to eight small swarms. 
Alarge number of queen-cells are raised, and we 
have ourselves counted as many as sixty on one 
comb. The swarms are small, and the after-swarms 
frequently consist of almost as many queens as 
worker-bees. The workers spread over the hive, 
and do not protect their brood so wellas other races. 
They are the most persistent robbers. although it 
has been stated that they are * non-rebbing.”” Our 
eorrespondent, Mr. Ph. J. Baldensperger, on p. 227 
of the B. R. J., gives a case of robbing and we our- 
selves had an opportunity of witnessing a hive be- 
ing robbed. A bee-keeper in Tunis, having 120 hives, 
is so annoyed at being so px rsistently stung by bis 
bees that he talks «f giving them up, and we met 
several who were going to import Carniolun queens 
to impreve the race or to supersede the natives. 

We shall have a good deal more to say about 
these bees and the pleasant times we spent with the 
bee-keepers in Africa, in due time. These bees, as 


*Hewitt, true to all reports in England, from 
parties outside of the controversy, refuses to reply 


to our statements. We question. from some un- 
published evidence, if he ever intended to puy for 
the advertising. 
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we stated in B. B. J. for 1891, p. 381, have been tried 
in Europe since 1874, and have been abandoned, and 
it is fortunate that not many have been introduced 
into this country, so not much harm has been done. 
It is to the credit of our dealers that they have had 
nothing to do with them. No doubt a race that will 
rear hundreds of queen-cells is a valuable one for 
the virgin-queen dealer, but such a race is not one 
for the bee-keeper whose object is honey. 

These bees are cultivated in a very simple fashion 
by the natives. The nomad Arabs that live in tents 
have afew hives—sometimes five or six—which they 
place ata distance from their tents. These hives 
are cylinders of cork or basket-work, or even in 
some places they are made of the flower-stems of 
the giant fennel. The hives are about three feet 
long and eight inches in diameter, and are covered 
with cow-dung. They are placed horizontally, and 
have a piece of cork bark or wood at each end. with 
a hole for an entrance cut in them. When the Arab 
wishes to take the honey, he removes the board at 
one end, and thoroughly smokes the bees. For this 
purpose dry cow-dung, reduced to a powder, is set 
on fire in a pan, and the dense smoke is blown into 
the end of the hive. This drives the bees forward, 
and nearly stupefies them. The Arab then cuts out 
about a third of the combs, replaces the board, 
opens the hole, and turns the hive round. In this 
way the combs are constantly renewed. The combs 
are then mashed up together with brood and pollen. 
This mess is used as honey, and the wax melted and 
Sold, 

The Kabyles, who live in villages, cultivate bees 
more extensively, and sometimes have as many as 
from 200 to 500 of such hives, generally of cork. We 
bave brought home some Arab hives, and hope to 
show them to our friends. We were offered queens 
by many of the bee-keepers, but preferred to bring 
them pinned out in our insect-case to taking 
them alive, so convinced were we from what we 
saw that they would not be an acquisition, and 
would only damage our more quiet races. What 
we want besides industry is good temper; and in 
= respect there are no bees superior to Carnio- 
ans. 

Every bee is suited to its own country; and our 
advice to our African friends was, to make the best 
of their bees by selecting the quietest for breeding, 
and eliminating the bad-tempered ones, and thus 
improve their own breed. The entire behavior of 
these bees showed that they were suited only toa 
warm climate. They are enormous propolizers, and 
rear a large quantity of drone brood. In fact, one 
bee-keeper showed us frames that had been fitted 
with worker combs where the bees had cut down 
the combs and constructed drone comb, so intent 
were they on having a large number of drones. 
This certainly is consistent with their habit of rear- 
ing a large number of queens. 

We will just conclude by observing that the place 
from whence these bees were sent to England is 200 
miles from the desert. Moreover, there are no bees 
at all in the desert, nor for some distance before 
one gets there, the upper plateaus being arid and 
barren. We traveled as far into the Desert of Sa- 
hara as the third oasis, Sidi-Okba, but did not see a 
single bee, either wild or domesticated. In fact, 
there are no flowers for them to gather from, and 
little else besides date-palms are cultivated in the 
oases. 

[GLEANINGS desires to be fair in all things, 
and to give all the facts, pro and con. Since 
our adverse statement in regard to the Punic 
bees in our last issue, we have received from 
Mr. Alley a letter which he received from one 
of his customers that speaks very highly of the 
queen he received, and we give place to it here: ] 

Editor Am, Apiculturist :—There has been so much 
said concerning the Punic bees, and the many good 
qualities claimed for them, I will give you my ex- 
perience from last October up to date. I procured 
a Punic queen from Henry Alley about the first of 
October, and introduced her to a small colony—not 
over one quart of bees—and no honey. I fed them, 
and the queen began laying the third day after she 
wus introduced. By the first day of December they 
were more than double in numbers, and had plenty 
of honey for the winter. By May 15th they were 
the strongest colony I had. I have taken from 
them 14 frames of honey and brood for other hives, 
and divided them once, and now the old hive con- 
tains 15 frames of brood and honey, 12x12. and the 
new colony is full of honey and brood, and in fine 


condition. My new colony of Punics have gathered 
as much honey as any of the old colonies of the 
native bees; and the old colony of Punics have 
gathered nearly twice the amount of honey of any 
of the other colonies. So far they have come up to 
all the good qualities claimed for them. They are 
quick and active, work early and late; they are 
working before the others are out, and after all 
others have quit. Iam satisfied they are the com- 
ing bee; and if they are given a fair trial I think 
they will give perfect satisfaction. 1 am _ well 
pleased with mine, and hope other bee-keepers will 
give them a trial. I. N. MOORE. 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 12. 

[There is nothing in the above that directly 
contradicts Mr. Cowan’s statement. Punics 
may be good workers and prolific, and yet have 
other characteristics that would make them 
very undesirable. Cyprians were both prolitic 
and good workers, but, oh my! nobody wants 
them now. They can’t even be bought in this 
country. | 








HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FI/ELDS. 








A DISCOURAGING REPORT FROM A. E. MANUM. 
I am sorry to say that honey is almost a fail- 
ure with me. Nothing has secreted any honey 
of any account this year except clover, white 
and alsike. But when these were at their best 
we were favored with rain, rain, rain, wind and 
wind, with plenty of cold days thrownin. The 
14th and 15th, basswood commenced to open; 
and when I saw that the blossoms were fresh 
and plump. I thought sure we should get a good 
flow from that source; and fearing I might get 
short of foundation, and have no time to make 
it, I wired you to send me 30 Ibs; but before it 
arrived I decided I did not need it, as there was 
no honey in the basswood-blossoms. It is not 
in full bloom; but the bees take no notice of it. 
They are barely picking a living—the strongest 
colonies—w hile om obliged to feed my nuclei. 
I shall have only about one-fourth as much 
honey as I had last year, or about one-eighth 
ofacrop. I never was so surprised and com- 
pletely done up as I am this year over the fail- 
ure of the basswood. But, what can’t be cured 
must be endured. I hope bee-keepers in other 
localities have met with better success. I never 
had my bees in better condition than now. 
They were ready, and are now waiting for fall 
harvest. which, I hope. may help us out. The 
prospect surely looks fair from that source. 
Bristol, Vt., July 22. A. E. MANUM. 


MIGRATORY BEE-KEEPING IN FLORIDA. 

I shall go south down the river 125 miles with 
my bees about the 20th of August, for a full 
crop. This migratory bee-keeping is a great 
thing. I have already taken two good crops 
of honey, and am now preparing for a third 
one; and this is the most certain one of all 
—the pennyroyal—as it yields honey for three 
months; and it makes no difference whether it 
is wet or dry, warm or cold; the honey is there: 
all you want is to go where the bloom is, and 
have plenty of surplus combs, with hives full of 
bees. These are the winning cards. 

New Smyrna, Fla., July 14. A. F. Brown. 


IN-BREEDING, AND ITS EFFECTS. 
Please inform me whether bees will deterio- 
rate, run out, degenerate, or become in-bred, by 
starting with one swarm where there are no 
other bees, and keeping them for six years. 
Hackberry, Ariz. Mrs. Tuos. B. SHIPrP. 
[We think so to a certain extent. The bees of 
Mr. Murdock may be an exception. See p. 556.] 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. 1. ROOT. 








IN THE SAN JACINTO VALLEY. 


The day before leaving, our good friend Morse 
hitched up and took Mrs. Root and myself, 
together with his good wife, and we went off 
to a wild mountain spot, where ‘his apiary is 
located. Through this valley there are occa- 
sional isolated mountains that rise from 100 to 
1000 feet or more in height, and a great many 
times it isa level plain all around them. Some- 
times one of these mountains rises up in the 
middle of afarm. The rainy season had com- 
menced, and we saw the rain falling on the 
different mountain-peaks all around us; but 
down in the valley we had sunshine most of 
the time. There are some strange things about 
these little mountains. Not very long ago, a 
cloudburst occurred near friend Morse’s apiary. 
It poured down a hollow on one side of the 
mountain, like a deluge indeed. Every thing 
in the way of improvements was swept away; 
and when the water reached the valley below, 
it came over the eee mg in the shape of a huge 
wave two or three high, taking fences and all 
before it until it had spread out so as to do but 
little harm. Well, up in this notch of the 
mountains some would-be explorer—a man of 
considerable means—had tunneled into the side 
of the mountain, at an expense of several thou- 
sand dollars, in the vain hope of finding water, 
so as to make this notch that contained two or 
three hundred acres a spot of value. After he 
had given it all up, there came this cloudburst. 
Well, what do you suppose this cloudburst re- 
vealed? Why, within less than half a mile 
from where he wasted his money, a torrent of 
water, in washing away a bank of earth, dis- 
closed a spring; and as we came near the spot 
my ears were greeted with the sound of a 
waterfall. I left the rest, and ran down behind 
some bushes, and there indeed was quite a little 
volume of water pouring over a rocky ledge two 
or three feet high. This spring runs winter and 
summer, I was told: but the strange part of it 
is, that, a few rods below the waterfall, the 
stream gradually disappears in the porous 
gravel formed of powdered granite. Now, this 
lets us into a secret. There are springs of much 
volume round about the bases of many of these 
mountains; but nobody suspects it, for the 
water sinks down into the porous soil before it. 
ever reaches daylight. 

On account of the rain we pushed on to River- 
side in the hope of meeting our good friend 
Rambler in his present home. We found his 
abiding-place; but the good woman who had 
charge of the rooms informed us that be was 
out at his apiary, somewhere off in the moun- 
tains; and as he usually went away on foot, 
she could not tell us when he would be at home; 
neither could I start after him on foot very 
well, for there were several routes which he 
might have taken in going and coming. Be- 
sides, I might get lost; and, moreover, it rained 
—that is, it rained now and then, and then the 
sun shone now and then. Between the showers 
Mrs. Root and I managed to take in a view of 
the town of Riverside pretty thoroughly. On 
another page friend Rambler has given us a 
glimpse of the Riverside postoftice. I do not 
think he used his Kodak, however, for the 
building is rather more imposing than the one 
shown in the cut, and the buildings adjoining 
were also much more citified. Riverside has 
grown so rapidly during the past three years, 
that, had I been set down in the place without 
knowing where I was, I should not have recog- 
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nized a single landmark. So much for a town 
that does not have any saloons or whisky- 
shops. Riverside and vicinity is truly, so far 
as know, the garden of the world. As we 
came inon the train we saw oranges heaped 
up in the orange-orchards until it seemed as if 
all the world could never use so many; and 
when we went into towns in the adjoining sub- 
urbs, it seemed just soeverywhere. At River- 
side the orange-trees are not only close to the 
sidewalk, but there are trees outside of the side- 
walk, expressly for the comfort and refreshment 
of the thirsty traveler; and the most beautiful 
oranges were right overhead and all around 
your head. Sometimes you had to dodge to 
keep your head from bumping against them. 

When the rain abated a little I took Mrs. 
Root along to one of my repeated visits to see if 
Rambler had got around. You see he blames 
me a little because I did not hunt him up; and 
he says, too, I might have sent him word that 
I was coming. Whata preposterous idea, when 
it rained every day, or two or three times a day, 
so that nobody could tell what he was going to 
do! Well, even if we did not find Ciatbler 
himself we found some beautiful fancy poultry; 
and among the collection were some wild quail. 
Now, you may talk all you like about fancy 
poultry, pigeons. guinea hens, peacocks, and 
every thing else in the whole line; but to my 
mind there is nothing in this whole wide world 
so pretty and graceful and so cute as the Cali- 
fornia quails. Why, Ido not understand how 
itis that Rambler has lived there right close 
beside them all this time, and has not said a 
word abou: them. I did not have my Kodak 
along, so I can not give you a view: besides, if 
I did have it Iam afraid the birds would not 
have stood still long enough for even the Ko- 
dak. At the different restaurants I had fre- 
quently dined on quail on toast; but when I 
came to see the dainty little birds alive and on 
foot, I felt—well. rather ashamed of myself. 

Well, as nambler would not come nome, and 
we did not know how to send word to him, we 
resolved to see what we could do; so we took an 
excursion. It was on what they call the * kite 
track.” You go off on one line of railroad and 
come back on another, going around a loop. We 
had time to take in only half of the small loop, 
for you see the excursion route is something in 
the shape of a figure 8. While we were at Riv- 
erside it was clear sky and sunshine; but away 
off on the San Bernardino range of mountains, 
especially toward the Arrowhead Springs, we 
could see it was raining furiously. We con- 
cluded, however. it would stop before we got 
there; but it didn’t, and we went through the 
beautiful towns clear out to Mentone and Red- 
lands, and lots of other places, through the 
continuous rain; and when we got back it was 
clear sky and sunshine again. The rain did 
not, however, entirely cut off the wondrous 
beauty of these new, towns round about Red- 
lands. We thought we had seen orange and 
lemon groves and orchards before; but on this 
little trip it was a perfect maze of fruit-farms. 
In fact, almost every foot of land seemed to be 
laid out and planted with fruit of some kind. I 
sincerely hope all of the fond dreams will be re- 
alized that seem to have given such a wonder- 
ful boom to Redlands and vicinity. 

When we fetched around to Colton, on the 
Southern Pacific, we decided to leave the land 
of flowers and sunshine (and rain too. some- 
times). and start for home. As we hada cou- 
ple of hours at Colton, even though it was after 
dark I went on a little exploring expedition 
around the town. Mrs. Root thought she had 
explored enough for one day, especially as it be- 
gan torain. AsI pushed off into one of the by- 
Streets a little, my ear caught the notes of a 
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familiar hymn, and pretty soon I was looking 
in at the open door. It was so near train time 
I did not dare to go in and take a seat, so I 
stood there listening, with a Chinaman on one 
side and an Indian on the other. They looked 
at the audience, listened to the music, then 
stared at me inquiringly; but either they did 
not understand my lingo or else they did not 
choose to talk, and so I did not do very much 
missionary work that evening—or, at least, if I 
did I did not know it. A bystander informed 
me that it was a meeting of the Salvation Ar- 
my; and though I have said, during my trip, a 
great many times, “God bless the Salvation 
Army,” I said it again then and there. They 
were right on the streets, among the people. 
The audience was made up of common people, 
not very much unlike the Chinaman and Indi- 
an. They all looked friendly, and they acted 
friendly; and | am sure that Christ Jesus was 
in their midst. for he went about among the 
very same sort of people, and, in many respects, 
in much the same way that they did. 

[ could not help feeling a little bit sad when I 
thought of leaving California, even though it 
was the first step toward going home. Before 
we quite take leave of California, however, I 
want to give you some beautiful pictures of the 
vineyards and orange-groves of that land. But 
Ernest tells me, however, that there are so 
many nice pictures laid out for this issue that I 
must save mine for next time. 








HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. I. ROOT. 








THE AMERICAN PEARL ONION. 


Ours were harvested July 15, and they are at 

resent spread out on trays in the sun, right in 
ont of our plant-garden across the street. 
The sight of great large white onions, fully ma- 
tured and dry at this season of the year, calls 
attention from many passersby. We are at 
present retailing them at 8 cts. per lb., which is 
about equal to $4.00 per bushel. People do com- 
plain some of the price; but there is no opposi- 
tion, and nothing iike them in the market any- 
where; and they are so handsome, and mild in 
flavor, that they sell, even though the price is 
high. I confess I can not understand whe it is 
that they winter over in our locality, and fail in 
so many other places. Perhaps it may be owing 
to our very rich market ground. We use no 
mulch whatever, and a part of all our plot was 
under water perhaps half a dozen times, and 
sometimes for nearly 24 hours. This seems to 
indicate that they are very hardy. Where they 
had been wet so much, however, we noticed 
some inclination to rot. On this account they 
were harvested and put in the sun a little soon- 
er than they would have been otherwise. We 
shall offer the sets for sale again another sea- 
son: but the sale will doubtless be limited. ow 
ing to the many failures reported in wintering. 

THE ONION-PLANT BUSINESS. 

In our locality, all that I have heard from 
who purchased onion-plants of us have nothing 
to report but a big success. Will those who re- 
ceived onion-plants by mail or express please 
tell us whether they have succeeded likewise ? 
We are anxious to know how onion-plants bear 
shipping to distant points. 

THAT QUARTER-ACRE PLANT-GARDEN. 

After all these preliminaries. we are now 
ready to consider the best manner of going to 
work to put up our little plant for gardening 
under glass. I have said before, that your 
ground should, if possible, slope toward the 
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south. However, this is not imperative. You 
can give the same slant to glass by having the 
back side of the beds about so much higher than 
the front. If you can afford the expense I 
would advise you to have the whole plot of 
ground graded like a nice lawn. Have it high- 
est in the center, and lowest all around except 
on the north side. Every path and every street 
should act as a surface drain; and it should be 
so graded that no water will stand an hour in 
any of the paths. If you propose to use steam 
under your beds I would have two lines of tile 
under each bed. Let these tile be about a foot 
below the path near it. As the soil in the beds 
will be something like 6 inches higher than the 
path,this will give 18 inches of depth below the 
surface of the bed. If the beds are 6 feet wide, 
as I have advised, the lines of tiles should be 
about 3 feet apart. Suppose the heat to extend 
18 inches each way, this will just warm all the 
ground under the bed. Now, I would have 
these same tile laid in such a manner as to 
carry off the surplus water; that is, let them 
act aS underdrains as well as for steam-pipes. 
Be sure you provide ample outlets at each end, 
or wherever the loweSt spot is. 

Aside from these lines of tile I think it would 
be well to have other lines at right angles to 
these, and, say, 6 inches below them. These 
latter would be 2 feet below the surface of the 
beds, and 18 inches below the paths. These 
latter lines may be 20 feet apart. You may 
think so much drainage is unnecessary; but 
with extremely wet seasons I am sure it will 
pay. Another thing, 1am more and more con- 
vineed that the office of tile drains in letting 
air down into the soil is a most important mat- 
ter. If the tile used be the smallest ~ize, say 244 
inches inside, the expense of it will not be very 
great, neither will the expense of digging be 
very much for only a quarter of an acre. With 
all the underdraining and surface draining we 
have had on our plot during the past season, 
several times the paths have been — and 
sloppy. The steam is admitted to the tiles at 
one end of the bed, and at the opposite end the 
tiles are turned up so as to reach out of the 
ground, say about a foot: then when you open 
the valve to let in the steam, you simply intro- 
duce enough’steam to let it get out of the oppo- 
site end so as to be visible. A very little steam 
will warm up the beds, and a very moderate 
pressure is all that is needed. I have not found 
it necessary to put any collars nor any thing of 
the sort over the joints of the tile. If the steam 
gets out around the end of the tile where it is 
first let in, a little packing and tamping of clay 
seems to answer every purpose. 

MAKING THE BEDS. 

For making the sides of the beds I would use 
common pine or hemlock boards, 1 inch thick, 
6 inches wide — say such as are commonly used 
for fencing. For beds long enough to hold 14 
sash, boards 16 feet long are about what you 
want. You can now nail them to oak stakes 
driven, say, every four feet apart in a straight 
line, in the usual way of making hot-beds. We 
have found these stakes convenient made 2 
inches square, and about 2 feet long. This al- 
lows for driving them into the ground about 18 
inches. Of course, the fence-boards are to be 
nailed to the stakes. Now, I want to tell you 
that. after using stakes for several years, I am 
decidedly in favor of something more substan- 
tial. The constant exposure to sun and rain 
and frost very soon ro’s and uses up the best of 
timber. For the last two years we have made 
our beds by boring holes into an edge of the 


*On our lowest ground we have placed an inch or 
more of coarse cinders, along the paths that were 
inclined to be wet. 
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board, every four feet. These holes are bored 


‘ with a boring-machine, and they reach almost 


through the board —that is, through it edge- 
wise; therefore the machine must be arranged 
so as to bore to a depth of five inches or a little 
more. Into these holes we drive pieces of half- 
inch iron rod. The cheapest kind of round iron 
is just as good as any. You will notice that 
this iron rod, when driven into the board, holds 
it from warping, which the board is quite apt to 
do under the influence of wet ground on one 
side and the hot sun on the other; and the tend- 
ency to warp is so great that it very soon pulls 
the na‘ls from the damp stakes; therefore I like 
the iron rod much the best. Of course. these 
iron rods are driven into the ground far enough 
to make them solid. I have never known them 
to be drawn out by frost. They are so smooth 
that the frost does not lift on them as it does on 
a wooden stake. Now, after having you under- 
stand how my iron stakes are used instead of 
wooden stakes, I am going to me? to you the 
plan of not having stakes atall. You will re- 
member our paths are only 16 inches wide; 
therefore, instead of having the iron stake go 
down into the ground, we simply bend it like 
the letter ||. letting it go down under the path 
and up again, to hold the opposite board. Per- 
haps a drawing will make this a little plainer. 
In order to get these U-shaped irons, we first 
have the blacksmith make us some square 
frames of half-inch round iron, like those in the 
cut below. 


IRON FRAMES BEFORE THEY ARE CUT IN TWO. 


After he has got a lot of them made, of the 
dimensions 16x20 inside, he cuts each one in two 
so as to make two U-shaped irons, thus: 

Now, these U-shaped pieces, you will no- 

tice, go under the mo y and reach up and hold 
the boards on each side of the path. Below is 
the engraving of two 16-foot boards attached 
together with the U-shaped irons. 
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east to west. After this is done, with the same 
plow you can throw out the street running 
north and south through the center. The 
broad street through the middle, running east 
and west, will probably have to be shoveled 
out. If there are any ores anywhere in 
the plot, use the dirt that comes out of the 
streets for filling said depressions. Now stretch 
your lines from east to west, and shovel out the 
paths so as to set in the boards that make the 
sides of the beds. You will need to take very 
great pains in this matter. If you do not, you 
will have trouble. If you have any number of 
sash on hand, I hope they are all of one exact 
size. If not, you will have the same trouble a 
good many of us encountered when we first be- 
gan to work with the movable-comb bee-hives 
—having frames and hives of different dimen- 
sions. If your sash are not all alike, pick out 
one thatis to be your standard, and sooner or 
later I think you will conclude to make them 
all of one me if you do not have them all of 
one width. have purchased sash made in 
New York, Cleveland, Chicago, and other 
yan and the general tendency seems to be 
or a sash 6 feet long by 3 feet 4 inches wide; 
in reckoning, say 3x6 feet. Now have the 
standard sash with you when you lay out your 
beds; and be sure that the boards mentioned 
above are just far enough apart for sash to catch 
easily on each board. When my beds were 
made I exhorted my men to be very careful to 
have the beds all of the same width; but about 
as soon aS we got to work covering plants, 
(when a sudden blizzard came up) we found 
some of the beds so wide that the sash would 
drop down on the plants: and one bed was so 
narrow that the sash Japped enough at both 
ends to let the frost in where the glass project- 
ed over the boards. When I called the: men 
who made the beds to account for such a state 
of affairs, they said they lost the measuring- 
stick I gave them, and so they had to make 
another themselves. I asked them where they 
got the dimensions for the stick they made 
themselves. They said they knew it was right, 
because they took it from another bed. I asked 
what bed, and discovered that they 
had gone to a very poorly made bed 
—one of the first—where the stakes 
had rotted so the boards were out 
of place. Now, had they come and 
informed me that they had lost the 
measuring-stick I had given them, 
it would have saved some bitter 
thoughts and hard feelings, per- 
haps,on my part. I suppose you 
have all had experience in just this 
sort of stupidity. Come to think. 
I believe you had better be around 
when your beds are made up. Ev- 
ery bed should be just like every 
other bed, and every sash should 
tit nicely, whether it is moved from 


THE WAY THE BOARDS ARE ATTACHED TOGETHER IN One bed to another or not. In our 


ORDER TO MAKE THE PLANT-BEDS. 


Where the ends of the 16-foot boards come 
together, a short piece of board. say three or 
four feet long, is placed on the inside, so as to 
lap over the joint, and is securely nailed with 
nails that will clinch. We will now suppose 
our ground has been underdrained, with the 
tiles running north and south, and also the up- 
per layer of tiles running east and west. When 
you have got this far, you want to plow and 
harrow and roll that piece of ground until it is 
just as fine and soft and nice as you can make 
it; then with a double-moldboard plow—or, if 
you haven’t got it. use a common plow—furrow- 
ing out the paths and throwing the fine dirt up 
into beds. Of course, you run the beds from 


work it constantly occurs that 

some plants will need _ protec- 

tion, while some may not; and every sash ina 
lot is bound to travel. sooner or later, to every 
bed in the lot. It is almost as easy, in the out- 
set, to do things right as wrong. The end-pieces 
of the beds are simply nailed from one side- 
iece to the other; I think it is a pretty good 
idea to have a substantial stake in each corner; 
then you can cross-nail so as to have the cor- 
nersstiong. If you think it advisable to use a 
horse for working up the beds, the end-pieces 
may be left movable; but when your soil is 
made exceedingly rich with lots of manure and 
the best materials you can hunt up, I think you 
will not care to have a horse set his foot on the 
bed—at least, not very often. When the soil is 
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up to the highest notch. itis always soft and 
light and friable. The roots of the plants will 
reach rapidly clear down to the tiles that carry 
the steam, and weeds can be pulled out so easily 
that neither a hoe nor any other tool is often 
needed. 

In fact, small boys—or small girls for that 
matter—will pull the weeds out when they are 
small, about as cheaply as you can get them 
out in any other way. Besides, we expect to 
have these beds so full of growing plants, al- 
most every month in the year. there is hardly a 
chance for a weed, unless it squeezes in between 
the crops; and in that case it is easier to “ yank 
him out” as soon as the eye of the gardener 
gets a glimpse of him than it is to use the hoe 
or any sort of weeder. If your soil is naturally 
very sandy you will need to bring on some of 
the right kind of clay or clayey loam, or per- 


there was anywhere in the neighborhood. It 
also seemed to be a dumping-place for all the 
old boots, tin boilers, cast-off clothing, and 
what not. I looked atita great many times, 
and longed to try my hand at making a change; 
so as soon as I made a purchase of the ground [ 
went atit. The picture gives you a glimpse of 
that corner. 

The old building you see in the upper corner 
at the right is a sort of stable for a coal office. 
It is not on my premises, so of course I did not 
meddle with it. The cars beyond indicate the 
railroad track. ‘The piles of drain tile are my 
own property, but the railroad company permit 
me to store on their land, right where we un- 
load them. Well. this deserted corner was on 
such low ground that I was obliged to raise my 
beds some two or three feet. Then with un- 
der and surface drains I got rid of the water. 





THE DESERTED CORNER AFTER IT WAS RECLAIMED. 


haps muck from the swamps. If, like ours, it 
is naturally very clayey. you will need a car- 
load or twoof sand. We get a beautiful white 
sand from the shores of Lake Erie that does 
not contain any weed seeds at all. Stable ma- 
nure, of course, contains more or less weed 
seeds. By composting it, however, until it is 
very old and Rascals rotted, we get rid of 
most of these foul seeds. By the way. it is just 
fun to see one of the melon or squash family 
get a foothold in this sort of rich soil. They 
will come up ina night, like Jonah’s gourd. 
and, almost before you are aware of it. the 
roots have gone clear down to the drain tile, 
and clear out under the paths; and pumpkins 
and squashes and melons make their appear- 
ance as if by magic. In fact, with us they 
seem to keep coming, and I feel so sorry for the 
things, they look so rank and thrifty, that 

generally let them go—that is, unless they 
crowd something else that is of too much value. 
Let me digress a little. 

At one corner of my plant-garden, right op- 
posite our factory, aed to one of the most 
unsightly mud-holes and deserted spots that 


In fact. I greatly enjoyed making the open 
ditch that runs up by the side of the roadway 
leading to the tile-yard. The white stakes you 
notice along this ditch are made of gas-pipe to 
indicate where my land adjoins that of the 
railroad company. 

The first crop in the corner is curled parsley. 
Next to that are some young cauliflower-plants, 
and then a bed of Grand Rapids lettuce. Just 
back of this first bed is the cloth-covered cold- 
frame. Inside of this there are Prizetaker 
onion-plants. The onion-plants did just as 
well under the cloth covering as those on the 
left that were covered with glass sash. Onion- 
plants must not be kept too hot. Without the 
use of the cloth, however, they would have been 
killed entirely. as I proved by experiment. You 
will notice that the cloth is rolled half way 
down. Back of the cloth-covered bed are early- 
frame radishes. These stood the frost with 
little oe when the onion-plants would have 
been killed. At the left of these radishes are 
some more radishes coming up; in fact, they are 
just putting on the first leaf. At the left of the 
first bed, reaching from one side to the other, is 
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one of the strips of wood, or plank. rather, that 
we use when working among the plants. They 
are made of 14-inch clear pine. 6 feet long and 
8inches wide. Nailed to each end isa block 
about 2 inches square. When the plants are so 
tall that this bar, as we eall it. would crush 
down their tops. we turn it over so it rests on 
the blocks instead of flat down on the top of the 
bed. We used about a dozen of these boards on 
our quarter-acre plot. Half of the dozen are 
painted slate color. and the other half are 
painted bright red. I wiil tell you “qi The 
red ones are made long enough so the blocks at 
each end will just reach over the side-boards of 
a bed that is exactly the right width. One of 
these red bars enables us to see instantly 
whether, under the influence of frost and dam 
ness, the side-boards have been spreading. If 
they have been spreading we run an iron rod 
across the bed, hooking each end over the 
afore-described iron stakes. This holds the 
sides rigidly in place, and then there is no 
more trouble from spreading. In this first bed, 
at the extreme right end of the picture, you can 
see one of these iron rods, the ground having 
been scraped away soas toshow it. They are 
usually three or four inches under the surface 
of the soil. Sometimes they make a little 
trouble in spading or forking up the bed, but 
not very much. 








OURSELVES AND QUR NEIGHBORS. 








And thy neighbor as thyself.—LuKe 10:27. 
Who is my neighbor ?—LUKE 10:29. 


The above texts were brought to mind by 
iooking at a picture that appeared in the 
Scientific American of June 18. A few years 
ago we might have said, “Oh! it is only a pic- 
ture,”’ and probably letit slip from our minds 
by thinking likely it was an exaggerated view, 
or that they tried to make it sensational, or 
somethiug of that sort. But. alas! the picture 
is not an ideal one, but the reality itself, for it 
is one of the half-tone reproductions of a photo- 
graph from real life, for we find on it the well- 
known imprint of Crosscup & West, one of the 
pioneer firms in making photographs print 
themselves on the pages of almost every jour- 
nal in the land. When I first looked at the 
picture I felt like saying. ‘* May God be praised 
that the time is here when our periodicals can 
tell us exactly the condition of affairs in every 
part of the globe;” and at the same time I felt 
a wish that this picture should be given the 
largest publicity. It may shock people, and 
jar on their nerves, and may be the memory of 
it will haunt you not only through the day, but 
in your dreams at night. I hope it will; and 
that the picture may meet still more eyes (and 
hearts too. I hope) than it has already through 
the Scientific American, we have thought best 
to give it a place here. 

The matter that comes with the cut was 
furnishid by Frank Van Allen. medical mis- 
sionary to Madura, India. But before making 
extracts from the Scientific American I wish 
to consider our texts a little. It is the Bible, 
God’s own word, that makes this somewhat 
startling demand upon us, that we shall love 
our * neighbor” as ourselves; and it was Christ 
Jesus, the Son of God. who explained to us in 
that well-known parable, that our“ neighbor” 
might live on the opposite side of the globe; in 
fact, that anybody is our neighbor who is in 
trouble. Contrast for a moment the attitude of 
heart of the people who have no Bible, and 
who know nothing of New Testament teach- 
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ings. We are sometimes told little stories 
about the affection of the dumb brutes. I have 
tried at times to see whether I could detect it. 
As arule an animal will scarcely turn its head 
when its comrade meet- with an accident that 
deprives it of its life. It might express fright, 
it is true, under some circumstances; but asa 
rule it goes on eating its feed or to its ordinary 
occupation as if nothing had happened. If it 
does notice what happened, it evidently seems 
to think it is no concernof itsown. There may 
be exceptions to this rule, but I believe it is 
quite general among all the brute creation. In 
the great busy world we many times see brute 
nature show itself, even among human beings. 
An accident happens; somebody loses his life 
or property. There is a class of people who 
poke along, paying no attention whatever to 
the sufferings of a comrade, especially if he 
happens to be a stranger. Such people, of 
course, can not be Christians. They may be 
professors, but certainly they are not possessors 
of the love that should fill the heart of every 
follower of Christ Jesus. They evidently have 
never felt any thrill of joy when reading the 
familiar words that close with the first of my 
texts—** And his neighbor as himself.” 

Again, there is a class of people who are very 

ready to bristle up when something touches one 
of their own family. Iam glad of this, for I 
like to see people loyal to thir brothers and 
sisters. I like to see them show by their actions 
that a blow struck at one of the family seems 
to hit every individual member alike. But 
even this feeling may be distorted into a kind 
of low selfishness; but on the whole I like to 
see it. In the same way we see a whole town 
all in arms because a single individual has been 
unjustly used. May be this individual is a 
very quiet sort of fellow, and one whom nobody 
knows very much about; but he belongs to the 
town; and when he receives an undeserved 
blow, every true citizen springs up as if the 
blow had been aimed at himself, and our poor 
friend who has been badly used finds a little 
recompense in discovering he has a hundred 
warm friends and earnest champions where he 
had scarcely suspected one. Christianity, of 
course, expands and enlarges this feeling. Ifa 
man isin trouble he is a brother. and entitled 
to our Sympathy and our aid; and this should 
be true, toa greater or less extent, no matter 
what his color or nationality may be. Every 
little while during my whole life, before I was 
a Christian, and since I became a Christian, I 
have been now and then astonished to see how 
the great wide world—yes, the great busy 
world, would at times drop every thing—yes, 
all consideration of gain, for the time being, 
and spring forward to assist some one in dis- 
tress. My first recollection in this line was 
during the famine in Ireland. I confess I was 
boyish enough then to wonder a little why peo- 
le should care so much about folks away off in 
reland. Later [ was shocked at the Chicago 
fire. and rejoiced at the way in which people 
whom the world generally considered parsimo- 
nious opened their purse-strings. On the whole, 
I have come to the conclusion a great many 
times, that, after all, “this is a pretty good 
world to live in.” Ithink I first heard Prof. 
Cook make that remark. Somebody, as a mat- 
ter of course, was telling at length of the injus- 
tice. the cheat, and the fraud there is in this 
world. Our good friend Cook very quietly 
mentioned some of the good things about our 
people and our country. and then ended up 
with the expression I have quoted. 

Well, here we are. friends, more than half 
way through the year 18%. Has the spirit ex- 
pressed in the two texts at the head of my talk 
to-day been growing during this 19th century 
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or not? Oh, yes! ithas been growing. It has 
been growing through railroads, steamboats, 
telegraphs, telephones, photographs, and type- 
writers. We are better prepared than we ever 
were before to feed the hungry and to clothe 
the naked. Suppose you take a look at that 
picture again. May be some of you have felt 


just a little hungry: but hunger itself—why, it 
is nothing to seeing our little ones starving 
before our eyes. Think of that mother with 
that little bundle of flesh and bones in her arms. 
Perhaps she has been trying to give it nourish- 
ment to keep the little spiritin its body. Then 
see that little chap down by the bench. almost 
out of sight. Why! he is just a living skeleton. 
But if you look close there is something boyish 
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in his eye, after all. Do you suppose it is pos- 
sible for him to be a little bit roguish, as your 
bor and mine are every oor of their lives? 
Why, if a boy of his age could not be roguish 
now and then, he wouldn’t be a boy; and then 
zoe think of —— the poor little life out of 
1im! That young fellow on the bench, with 


his head up. looks asif he had some life and 
ambition left. even yet. If somebody could 
come forward and tell him what to do, I 
shouldn’t be surprised if you would see him do 
a tolerably good day’s work, even gaunt as he 
is. His companion at his feet is. perhaps. too 
near dead: and even yet, if well fed they might 
be fine specimens of physical humanity. And 
now look at that poor brother—yes, brother he 
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one of the strips of wood, or plank. rather, that 
we use when working among the plants. They 
are made of 14¢-inch clear pine. 6 feet long and 
8inches wide. Nailed to each end is a block 
about 2 inches square. When the plants are so 
tall that this bar, as we call it. would crush 
down their tops. we turn it over so it rests on 
the blocks instead of flat down on the top of the 
bed. We used about a dozen of these boards on 
our quarter-acre plot. Half of the dozen are 
painted slate color. and the other half are 
painted bright red. I will tell you ate. The 
red ones are made long enough so the blocks at 
each end will just reach over the side-boards of 
a bed that is exactly the right width. One of 
these red bars enables us to see instantly 
whether, under the influence of frost and dam 
ness, the side-boards have been spreading. If 
they have been spreading we run an iron rod 
across the bed, hooking each end over the 
afore-described iron stakes. This holds the 
sides rigidly in place, and then there is no 
more trouble from spreading. In this first bed, 
at the extreme right end of the picture, you can 
see one of these iron rods, the ground having 
been scraped away so as toshow it. They are 
usually three or four inches under the surface 
of the soil. Sometimes they make a little 
trouble in spading or forking up the bed, but 
not very much. 








OURSELVES AND QUR NEIGHBORS. 








And thy neighbor as thyself.—LuKE 10:27. 
Who is my neighbor ?—LUKE 10:29. 


The above texts were brought to mind by 
iooking at a picture that appeared in the 
Scientific American of June 18. A few years 
ago we might have said, ‘*Oh! it is only a pic- 
ture,”’ and probably letit slip from our minds 
by thinking likely it was an exaggerated view, 
or that they tried to make it sensational, or 
somethiug of that sort. But. alas! the picture 
is not an ideal one, but the reality itself, for it 
is one of the half-tone reproductions of a photo- 
= from real life, for we find on it the well- 

nown imprint of Crosscup & West, one of the 
pioneer firms in making photographs print 
themselves on the pages of almost every jour- 
nal in the land. When I first looked at the 
picture I felt like saying. ‘*‘ May God be praised 
that the time is here when our periodicals can 
tell us exactly the condition of affairs in every 
part of the globe;” and at the same time I felt 
a wish that this picture should be given the 
largest publicity. It may shock people, and 
jar on their nerves, and may be the memory of 
it will haunt you not only through the day, but 
in your dreams at night. I hope it will; and 
that the picture may meet still more eyes (and 
hearts too. I hope) than it has already through 
the Scientific American, we have thought best 
to give it a place here. 

The matter that comes with the cut was 
furnishid by Frank Van Allen. medical mis- 
sionary to Madura, India. But before making 
extracts from the Scientific American I wish 
to consider our textsa little. It is the Bible, 
God’s own word, that makes this somewhat 
startling demand upon us, that we shall love 
our * neighbor” as ourselves; and it was Christ 
Jesus, the Son of God, who explained to us in 
that well-known parable, that our * neighbor” 
might live on the opposite side of the globe; in 
fact. that anybody is our neighbor who is in 
trouble. Contrast for a moment the attitude of 
heart of the people who have no Bible, and 
who know nothing of New Testament teach- 
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ings. We are sometimes told little stories 
about the affection of the dumb brutes. I have 
tried at times to see whether I could detect it. 
As arule an animal will scarcely turn its head 
when its comrade meet- with an accident that 
deprives it of its life. It might express fright, 
it is true, under some circumstances; but asa 
rule it goes on eating its feed or to its ordinary 
occupation as if nothing had happened. If it 
does notice what happened, it evidently seems 
to think it is no concernof itsown. There may 
be exceptions to this rule, but I believe it is 
quite general among all the brute creation. In 
the great busy world we many times see brute 
nature show itself, even among human beings. 
An accident happens; somebody loses his life 
or property. There is a class of people who 
poke along, paying no attention whatever to 
the sufferings of a comrade, especially if he 
happens to be a stranger. Such people, of 
course, can not be Christians. They may be 
professors, but ape nat they are not possessors 
of the love that should fill the heart of every 
follower of Christ Jesus. They evidently have 
never felt any thrill of joy when reading the 
familiar words that close with the first of my 
texts—** And his neighbor as himself.” 

Again, there is a class of people who are very 
ready to bristle up when something touches one 
of their own family. Iam glad of this, for I 
like to see people loyal to th-ir brothers and 
sisters. I like to see them show by their actions 
that a blow struck at one of the family seems 
to hit every individual member alike. But 
even this feeling may be distorted into a kind 
of low selfishness; but on the whole I like to 
see it. In the same way we see a whole town 
all in arms because a single individual has been 
unjustly used. May be this individual is a 
very quiet sort of fellow, and one whom nobody 
knows very much about; but he belongs to the 
town; and when he receives an undeserved 
blow, every true citizen springs up as if the 
blow had been aimed at himself, and our poor 
friend who has been badly used finds a little 
recompense in discovering he has a hundred 
warm friends and earnest champions where he 
had searcely suspected one. Christianity, of 
course, expands and enlarges this feeling. Ifa 
man isin trouble he isa brother. and entitled 
to our sympathy and our aid; and this should 
be true, toa greater or less extent, no matter 
what his color or nationality may be. Every 
little while during my whole life, before I was 
a Christian, and since I became a Christian, I 
have been now and then astonished to see how 
the great wide world—yes, the great busy 
world, would at times drop every thing—yes, 
all consideration of gain, for the time being, 
and spring forward to assist some one in dis- 
tress. My first recollection in this line was 
during the famine in Ireland. I confess I was 
boyish enough then to wonder a little why peo- 
le should care so much about folks away off in 

reland. Later [ was shocked at the Chicago 
fire. and rejoiced at the way in which people 
whom the world generally considered parsimo- 
nious opened their purse-strings. On the whole, 
I have come to the conclusion a great many 
times, that, after all, ‘this is a pretty good 
world to live in.” I think I first heard Prof. 
Cook make that remark. Somebody, as a mat- 
ter of course, was telling at length of the injus- 
tice. the cheat, and the fraud there is in this 
world. Our good friend Cook very quietly 
mentioned some of the good things about our 
people and our country. and then ended up 
with the expression I have quoted. 

Well, here we are. friends, more than half 
way through the year 18%. Has the spirit ex- 
pressed in the two texts at the head of my talk 
to-day been growing during this 19th century 
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or not? Oh, yes! ithas been growing. It has 
been growing through railroads, steamboats, 
telegraphs, telephones, photographs, and type- 
writers. We are better prepared than we ever 
were before to feed the hungry and to clothe 
the naked. Suppose you take a look at that 
picture again. May be some of you have felt 


but hunger itself—why, it 
is nothing to seeing our little ones starving 
before our eyes. Think of that mother with 
that little bundle of flesh and bones in her arms. 
Perhaps she has been trying to give it nourish- 
ment to keep the little spiritin its body. Then 
see that little chap down = the bench. almost 
out of sight. Why! he is just a living skeleton. 
But if you look close there is something boyish 
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in his eye, after all. Do you suppose it is pos- 
sible for him to be a little bit ere as your 
toy and mine are every oy, ° their lives? 
y, if a boy of his age could not be roguish 
now and then, he wouldn’t be a boy; and then 
root think of a the poor little life out of 
1im! That young fellow on the bench, with 


his head up. looks as if he had some life and 
ambition left. even yet. If somebody could 
come forward and tell him what to do, I 
shouldn't be surprised if you would see him do 
a tolerably good day’s work, even gaunt as he 
is. His companion at his feet is, perhaps. too 
near dead: and even yet, if well fed they might 
be fine specimens of physical humanity. And 
now look at that poor brother—yes, brother he 
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is—who lies on the ground from sheer exhaus- 
tion. His bones startle one by their fearful 
resemblance to a skeleton without flesh or skin 
either. In the countenance of every one you 
see an expression of hopelessness. I suppose 
they are thinking they might as well give up 
and die, as their friends and neighbors have 
done right before their eyes day after day, 
week after week, and, may be, month after 
month. Well, what are we going to do about 
it? Really, Ido not know; but I have faith to 
believe that something will soon be done—yes, 
that something is being done; and I want to 
ive you this picture that I might urge you to 

urry up and give ereee and help to those 
who are already helping them. Giving money 
outright is, perhaps, the first thing to be done; 
and the very next thing is to devise ways and 
means whereby these people may help them- 
selves. Perhaps my ideas are crude; but in 
some respects, at least, I know oy | are sensi- 
ble, because I have been all my life putting 
them into practice. Ever since I became a 
Christian, at least, I have been working and 
planning that I might be helpful in the best 
sense of the word to those who need nop. I 
have tried giving money ——— yes, I have 
given money to the por friends I meetin our 
county jail, because I felt sorry for them. But 
it did not work well. If one were starving, I 
would give him money, or, better still, food; 
but it is not the thing to keep doing, after all. 
I once had a queen-bee that could not lay eggs 
enough to keep her colony going. As her bees 
were very pretty I boosted her season after sea- 
son with frames of brood. I thought that, may 


be, if she got a great big colony, she would get 
a going and keep going; but she didn’t. 


By 
and by the colony went down to its normal size. 
Giving brood did not hit the rea] trouble at all. 
Well. I have found by experience that giving 
somebody money, and then letting him go and 
forgetting all about him does not, as a rule, 
make any lasting or permanent improvement. 
I hardly need tell you of the better way in 
which I have been working to give the man 
who does not get along well pening to do. 
Tell him plainly where he is at fault, and teach 
him to be skillful, and by and by he will be 
self-sustaining; yes, and if he gets the love of 
Christ Jesus in his heart, as an inspiration to 
better things. he will not only be self-sustain- 
ing, but he will turn around and help others in 
the same way he has been helped. have seen 
this over and over again. hat sort of spirit 
will lift a whole town—yes, a whole nation; 
and the great problem that lies before us is to 
examine into the state of affairs to find out how 
these people came into this condition where 
they must starve by the millions, and then we 
can show them how to get on their feet and 
stay there; nay. more; to help them feed other 
nations, and, above all, to help teach other 
nations. 

Perhaps you have wondered why I have of 
late years taken such a craze to see things 
grow. If you have not wondered at it, I have. 
Sometimes I have asked. ** Where is God calling 
me, and why has he put it into my heart to love 
with such an intense devotion the soil and its 
products?” Just nineteen days ago I sowed 
some radishes. They were Wood's Early 
Frame, and I put them into one of our plant- 
beds, and gave them the best chance that my 
skill and experience could devise. because we 
were short of radishes, and wanted some as soon 
as possible. Well, to-day nice little bunches of 
them were on the wagon; and they were so 
handsome and fine that people actually came 
down to the factory for more of them. So there 
is one thing that will give us a crop fit to eat in 
nineteen days after the seed is sown. Of course. 
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I know radishes could not go very far in keep- 
ing ae from starving; but other things 
could be grown almost as quickly. Perhaps 
you say, ** Why, these Soute have not the 
seeds, the water, nor the manure which you use 
without stint.” Don’t be toosure. Not many 
days ago I was talking with a young man 
whose father owned a spring that was never 
known to fail, either summer or winter. It ran 
continually. and made only a nasty. swampy 
lace all through the best part of his farm. 
Not a dozen rods away was u great quantity 
of sheep manure that had been lying there for 
years, unused. This young man wanted some- 
thing todo. I told him to take that water and 
sheep manure, and the two or three acres of 
swampy land, and grow celery. But he did 
not do it, and I shouldn’t wonder if the manure 
and water and land would be almost useless 
for a dozen years to come. If I could go among 
these people of India, I think I could find a 
similar state of affairs. I think I could find 
Springs and rivers unused. “Oh, yes!” you 
say again; “but where are you going to get the 
money to bring the rivers on to these desert 
lands, as we do?” Now, my friends, some of you 
will get cross if I suggest that our poor neigh- 
bors in India need great capitalists. Why, very 
likely the only thing that can feed their people 
is to construct dams that cost a million of 
dollars each. Then, again, they must have 
railroads that cost other millions, to equalize 
the produce. Why, if it were not for our rail- 
roads we should be in danger of starving—at 
least some of us; and yet some of you who read 
GLEANINGS feel hurt because I sometimes say 
out loud, “Thank God for railroads.” Never 
mind. Let’s not waste time in arguing; let’s 
go to work and help our neighbors in ae 
the very neighbors that God told us to love as 
ourselves; let’s give + some of our pet plans 
and projections; let’s live in cheaper houses, 
and ride in buggies that are, perhaps, a trifle 
shabby—at least until there is no place in the 
whole wide world where people are starving by 
millions. 

I will now close by giving the article from 
Mr. Van Allen, accompanied with the cut from 
the Scientific American, where | first found it. 


The attention of the whole world is directed to the 
terrible famine in Russia, consequently it is not 
generally known that a similar scourge is afflicting 
India. In this country, all the horrors which follow 
in the wake of starvation occur with fearful regu- 
larity every fifteen years, or twice in every genera- 
tion. The last great famine was in 1876, and it was 
estimated by the government that five million per- 
sous died of starvation and the two diseases that go 
with it—dysentery and famine fever. 

The cycle is completed again. Owing to a partial 
failure of rains, the fearful calamity of another 
famine was threatened a year ago. This year the 
rains have entirely tailed; however, the famine is 
not yet at its height, for there are districts here and 
there where a slendef hurvest is possible, which for 
afew weeks will ameliorate the condition of the 
people who live in these favored parts. When this 
small supply of grain is exhausted, the famine, 
which is already very serious, will grip the whole 
nation in its withering hand, and there is no hope 
or help from within their borders until the next 
rains, nearly a year hence. 

No one who has not seen and felt the awful deso- 
lation can realize into what a fearful condition a 
country is plunged by famine. No rain, crops 
scorched by intense heat; tanks, whose supply of 
water has been depended on for irrigation, empty, 
and their beds baking in the blazing sun; all vege- 
tation withered, and rivers and wells dry; the 
scarcity of fcod increasing, the price of grains rap- 
idly rising; the people, with their gaunt, emaciated 
bodies, flocking by the hundreds and thousands to 
the relief-camps established by the British govern- 
ment. All this misery and suffering because the 
blessed rain has been, withheld. In many places 
fodder for cattle is unattainable, and the people are 
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tearing thatches from buildings tw feed the famish- 
ing animals. In other localities cattle are being 
killed in great numbers, as their owners are unable 
to feed them. Also thousands and thousands have 
died and are dying of starvation. Every effort is 
made to keep acertuin number alive, which must 
be done at all hazards, for plowing when the next 
seeding time comes. 

How the people are to maintain themselves until 
the next annual rains isa most serious question, 
and will doubtless be answered in the usual way—a 
large part of the population will be anqgeeten b 
the government at the famine-camps. There will 
be a bare existence of many others, and the death 
of thousands and even millions of people. The bet- 
ter class will have enough to eat, as they will im- 
port grain at enormous prices from other countries. 

But the matter of food is not the only problem 
connected with existence The question of water 
becomes a pressing one, andis more serious from 
the wretched religious caste customs; a high-caste 
man will not drink from a well if a low-caste man 
has lowered his water pail into it, and so defiled its 
contents. This really affects the low-caste man, be- 
cause he is driven away and not allowed to come 
near these wells; and his own, being more shallow, 
have become dry. In this emergency the govern- 
ment comes forward, and. as a part of the relief 
work, offers to loan money for the digging of wells. 
The people avail themselves of this offer, and just 
now there are being dug in one presidency upward 
of 19,000 wells from loans so made by the govern- 
ment. This money is loaned on thirty years’ time, 
with interest at three per cent per annum, and 
often without sufficient security, but is done to re- 
lieve the distress of this ill-fated nation. 

With all that the English government are doing 
to alleviate the horrors of the famine, there is much 
unnecessary suffering, which arises from the 
peculiarities of the people, particularly the higher 
castes. Fora caste man to eator drink any thing 
which has been touched by one not of his caste is so 
degrading that he would rather suffer death. This 
is a religious matter with him, and there is no 
doubt but that multitudes die because they will not 
accept food at government relief-camps or famine- 
kitchens. Many others of not so high a caste hold 
out for a while, then come and partake of the 
wholesome food. This is too much for their weak- 
ened condition; their stomachs refuse to digest it, 
dysentery results, and in a few days they die. 

The one disease accompanying a famine, and 
causing more deaths than either dysentery or actu- 
al starvation, is famine fever. It isa late attendant, 
appearing when the people are emaciated and weak, 
and for it there is no remedy, and the other reme- 
dies have no effect on it. yhen once begun, it be- 
comes widespread. The weak and _ill-nourished 
who have resisted other influences, and but for this 
might have lived until the next rains, fall easy vic- 
tims. It is during this period that deaths are so 
numerous. The dead lie by the roadside in great 
numbers; the dying crawl off into the jungles and 
are eaten by wild animals. 

All that a government could do for a famine- 
stricken country the English government does for 
India at these sore times, and deserves much praise 
for the energetic measures taken. Leave on fur- 
lough to all officers of government is forbidden. 
Those absent on leave are summoned; relief works 
are begun. These consist of building new roads, 
canals, ete., and are designed to help those who are 
able to work. During a famine many such public 
improvements are constructed which the govern- 
ment would not otherwise afford. For those who 
are not able to work by reason of their reduced 
strength, debility, or age, a form of relief is estab- 
lished known as the famine-kitchens. There meals 
are cooked and given away toall who come. For 
those who are unable to walk, camps are provided; 
they are generally located near a kitchen, and are a 
refuge for thousands. These relief works, famine 
camps and kitchens, are to be found every few 
miles all over India while a famine lasts. But al- 
though the government deals thus energetically 
with the problem, and grants every alleviation in 
its power for the distressed country, the suffering 
and loss of life is extreme. 








The Darke County Union Bee-Keepers’ Society will holda 
rand basket meeting in the fairgrounds at Greenville, Ohio, 
Friday, Aug. 19, 1882. Vocal and instrumental music suitable 
for the occasion is being prepared. 
Gro. H. KIRKPATRICK, Sec. 
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Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world; for 1 was a hungered, and 
ye gave me meat.—MATT. 25: 34. 3. 








THE Progressive Bee-keeper is still progress- 
ive—filled with good things. 


THE honey crop is a total failure in Califor- 
nia, so our correspondents say. Rambler was 
more fortunate, however, and secured a very 
fair crop. There will. therefore, be very little 
California honey on the eastern markets, and 
the eastern product will have full swing. 


WE have just discovered that the Punics soil 
their capped honey all over with bee-glue; in 
fact, it looks as if it had been daubed over with 
a dark-colored dirty varnish. If this is true of 
all Punics (and Mr. Cowan says as much in an- 
other column), it will rule them out of all 
apiaries. 


THE Alley traps have done for us good service 
this year. We bought a number of colonies 
this year, the drones of which were not select. 
Upon all such the Alley trap was placed, trap- 
ping all undesirable drones. We then encour- 
aged those colonies that had very fine drones, 
to rear as large a number as pestibie. 


Ir isa very noticeable fact, that commission 
houses have reported, for the past couple of 
months, little or no first-class honey on the 
market, either comb or extracted. We can not 
believe adulteration is carried on so extensively, 
otherwise there would be plenty of extracted 
honey; and while we do not want to deny that 
adulteration may be practiced to a considerable 
extent, we ought to be careful not to rush to 
the other extreme. 





TRYING to smoke in loafing bees at the en- 
trance does not make them go to work. On the 
contrary. it causes them to boil all over, and to 
alight on the nearest objects. They will then 
rub their abdomens and waists with their legs, 
showing that the breathing-pores have been 
irritated by the quantity of smoke. Give them 
plenty of shade, plenty of room, and a large 
wide entrance. As an extra inducement, if you 
are running for comb honey use full sheets of 
foundation—yes, always doit; and if this does 
not fetch ’em, insert a bait section—that is, a 
section partly drawn out, and filled with a little 
honey from some super where the bees have 
already gone to work. 


AUTOMATIC SWARMERS—ARE THEY A SUCCESS ? 

WE are more than pleased with the workings 
of our Pratt automatic swarmers. In our out- 
yard we found that they worked to perfection. 
‘he swarmers were attached some ten days 
revionsly; and when we went down, the bees 
1ad cast Swarms, and the same had taken up 
their abode in their new quarters, filling their 
combs with brood and honey, just as good bees 
ought todo. In some cases, the hives to which 
the swarmers were attached failed to send out 
swarms. In that event, while the queen was 
being occupied in the upper hive, the bees went 
below, built out the frames of foundation, and 
filled them with honey. Soit seems to us that 
the swarmer is ceaut to be a success, whether 
the bees swarm or not. In the one case, it ac- 
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complishes the result expected (i. e., hiving the 
swarm), and in the other case it provides ample 
room in an extra hive, provided the bees need 
it; and the result is, that this new hive is filled 
with honey. Honey, after all, is what we are 
after. : 

Well. now, it begins to seem to us as if the 
automatic swarmer were going to solve the 
swarming problem, and at the same time keep 
down increase, and. instead, allow colonies to 
run up to great strength. Mostof our stands to 
which the Pratt automatic swarmers have been 
attached are four or five stovies high, each 
story filled with brood and honey. Given these 
big colonies, and nectar in the fields, and a crop 
is assured. 

Henry Alley deserves credit for sticking to 
automatic swarmers all these years, when the 
most of the rest of us regarded them as not 
practical. They may not prove to be practical, 
even yet; but the evidence in our yards points 
that way strongly. 

HOW TO KEEP BEES AT HOME 
COUNTY FAIRs. 

Ir will soon be time now to hold our county 
fairs; and at such times the bees and candy- 
men are liable to come in conflict. Every year, 
until last year, our bees fairly swarmed around 
the candy-stands. Although there was a dearth 
of honey, we managed to keep the bees at home 
from the last fair. On the morning of each day 
of the fair. we blew tobacco smoke into the en- 
trances of every one of our colonies; this was 
repeated along about noon. The effect was to 
stupefy the bees, and to make them stay at 
home. As a further precaution we provided 
each of the candy-men with wire-cloth paddles, 
with wire cloth in the centers, the wire cloth 
being used to prevent the bees from being fan- 
ned away or to one side, in hitting at them on 
the wing. With these, every candy-man was 
to kill the first bee that came around; for we 
told them that every bee that went away loaded 
would bring back a dozen more. The effect of 
the tobacco smoke and the wire-cloth paddles 
was magical; and the casual observer would 
have said, standing around the candy-stands, 
that not a bee came around. At the previous 
fair, cur bees made so much trouble that the 
candy-men threatened to sue us for damages, 
because the bees swarmed around the stands so 
strong that people were afraid. We have men- 
tioned this before, but it will bear repetition 
for the benefit of those who have bees located 
near fairgrounds, and who should do every 
thing in their power to prevent bees from being 
a nuisance. 


FROM THE 


ATTENTION, BEE-KEEPERS. 

Just after our last issue had been mailed we 
received the following from Prof. A. J. Cook, 
which will explain itself: 

Dear Mr. Editor:—I regret to write that our 
friend Larrabee has been discontinued in his posi- 
tion as experimenter in Apiculture for the United 
States government. The cause is, the large reduc- 
tion ($10,000) of the appropriation by congress to the 
entomological division of the Department of Agri- 
culture. I think this a grave misfortune, as it 
seems to me ghat ut least one person might be se- 
lected and kept for the purpose of aiding this pur- 
suit. There are yet several thousand dollars to be 
expended in experimental work and research in 
entomology. I believe if bee-keepers would cry 
loud enough they would yet get the mere pittance 
of $1000 annually. A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., July 16. 


We are thoroughly in accord with Prof. 
Cook’s belief, that, if bee-keepers will ery loud 
enough, they will yet get the mere pittance of 
$1000 annually. Mr. Larrabee is and has been 
a successful bee-keeper; and since he com- 
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menced experimental work at the college, for 
the government, he has rendered most excellent 
service. It is indeed a grave misfortune. The 
bee-keepers of our land, unlike those of any 
other nation, have received little governmental 
aid, and to have this little cut off just when 
grand work was being and about to be done, is 
a little hard on our industry. We hope every 
one of our subscribers will write at once to 
Prof. C. V. Riley, and Jeremiah M. Rusk,Sec. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., asking for the 
continuance of Mr. John H. Larrabee as api- 
cultural experimenter, and that the appropria- 
tion of at least $1000 be again granted for the 
support and maintenance of an apicultural sta- 
tion. The Agricultural College of Michigan is 
eminently the place for such a station; and we 
hope that the authorities at Washington will 
reconsider the matter. 


THE HONEY CROP FOR 1892; WHERE THEY DID 
AND DIDN’T GET THE HONEY. 

IN response to our request on page 567, ask- 
ing bee-keepers all over the land to send usa 
postal card answering our questions as to what 
the season had been, and what the average 
colony was up to date, quite a number Rave an- 
swered. The replies show that it is a little 
early yet to show what the average per colony 
will be for the season. By collating all the 
answers by States, and condensing the replies 
of all, we are enabled to give you the following 
by States, up to date: 
Alabama—fair. 
Arkansas—fair. 
California—vcry poor. 
Colorado—average. 
Delaware—very poor. 
llinois—fair to good. 
owa—very good. | Ohio—poor to very good. 
Michigan—gvod. | Pennsylvanta—fair to good. 
Kansas—good. | Tennessee—very poor. 
Kentuck y—poor. | Vermont—poor to fair. 
Maine—average. | Virginia—medium. 
Maryland—poor. West Virginia—fair. 
Minnesota—prospects good. Wisconsin—very poor to good. 
Mississippi—very poor. 

On the whole the showing is no worse than 
last season, and certainly promises to be a little 
better. Bee - keepers this season have been 
thrown out of all their calculations. The 
season has been fully a month later than usual. 
and clover has followed basswood in many 
localities. The probabilities are, so far as we 
can ascertain from reports, that clover will be 
— nectar for a considerable period this 
year. In our locality we have had a steady 
flow from basswood for just about a month, 
and this is indeed remarkable. It is also evi- 
dent that bees are getting considerable honey 
from white clover; and sweet clover never 

ielded more honey than this year; in fact. we 

ave had the best and heaviest honey-flow in 
many years. Some of our hives have five 
stories, all full of bees, honey, and brood. We 
have been garg Noten putting on the sixth 
story, and hope to be able todo so yet. These 
five-story colonies were all run for extracted 
honey, and the bees were made to draw out 
frames of foundation in every case. If we had 

iven them empty combs perhaps we should 
nave been more astonished than ever at the 
amount of honey. It has been over ten years 
since we were able to put on more than the 
second story to any colony. 


M's-ouri—poor to fair. 
New Hampshire—poor. 
| New Jersey—poor. 
New York—poor to fair. 
North Carolina — poor, pros- 
cts good. 





IS IT A NEW BEE-DISEASE? SOMETHING THAT 


RESEMBLES FOUL BROOD; ITS CAUSE AND 
CURE NOT DEFINITELY KNOWN. 

SoME two or three weeks ago we found two 
or three colonies among our Shane-yard bees, 
the brood of which bore some resemblance to 
foul brood. The cells were perforated, a little 
sunken, and the larvz dead, and having a cof- 
fee color. But it lacked two of the decisive 
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symptoms of the real virulent disease; viz.. the | 


usual ropiness and the characteristic odor as 
from a cabinet-maker’s glue-pot. Some two or 


three years ago we found in our basswood api- | 
ary brood similarly affected. The larve were | 
dead. and of a brown color. At the time, we | 


called it chilled brood. It was not contagious, 
and finally it went away of itself, without 
treatment. As this diseased brood which we 
found in our own yard recently occurred during 
our hottest weather, we could hardly call it 


chilled brood, although we were thoroughly | 


satisfied that it was not a case of foul brood. 
In the colony the worst affected, the queen 
died. A new cell was given them. and in due 
time another laying queen was in the hive. 
Her brood was all healthy, and every thing 
seemed to be all right. The disease, or what- 
ever you may call it, subsequently disappeared 
in the other two colonies. Along about this 
time a bee-keeper who lived some ten or twelve 


miles away from here had found some dead | 


brood that tallied with the description above. 
He brought us a small sample, and asked if we 


called it foul brood. We stated what we had | 


found in our own yard, and added that we did 
not think it was any thing of which he needed 
to be afraid. We suggested that probably the 
trouble might be traceable to the queen. He 
had already removed ber and introduced an- 
other. We desired him to keep us thoroughly 
posted, and to-day we received a letter which 
will explain itself. 


Mr, E. R. Root:—I have not written to you before 
concerning the bees which were affected with some- 
thing which I was ‘afraid might prove to be foul 
brood, because I wished to write something definite. 
Number 38 was the worst affected. The queen died, 
and cells were capped, but failed to hatch. I gave 
them a young queen, but she was not received, and 
was then united with another colony, and now is 
all right. One-third of the brood in every frame 
of No. 88 at the time the old queen died failed to 
hatch. No. 88 was given a new queen, and is all 
right to-day, as is also No. 109. Iam very glad that 


opinion proved to be correct in regard toits not | 


yeing foul brood. I should hardly think that it was 


starved brood with plenty of honey in the hives; | 


and it was not chilled brood. 


Bees have been storing honey well for the past | 
week, and a good many are now working on the 


second tier of sections, but I suppose basswood will 
soon be over. U. P. PRINCE. 
Litchfield, O., July 13. 


From the above it would look as if there were 
an ovarian trouble with the —_ that the 
eggs, at the time they were deposited in the 
cells, were diseased; and that the disease, after 
the larve began to grow, developed and finally 
killed the grub just before or just after the cell 
was capped over. 

Perhaps some of our readers may think we 
were deceived, and that what appeared in Mr. 
Prince’s yard, and also our own, was real foul 


brood. We have seen that disease too much to | 


be deceived. It never disappears of itself — 


that is, when half of the brood is dead in the | 


comb. With us, changing the queen never had 
any effect. 

Perhaps we might also state. that we have 
had reports of a similar malady in various parts 
of the United States. The strange part of it is, 
that it occurred just before the honey-flow, and 
it is barely possible that the larve had been 
starved: but this, you say, does not seem so 
plausible «hen we consider that the disease 
went off when the queens were changed; but, 
mark you, the change of queens was simul- 
taneous with the beginning of the honey-flow. 

Now, if this sort of disease has been going on 
year after year in different apiaries, it is quite 

robable that it has been mistaken for foul 

rood; and hence experimenters trying salt, 


earbolic acid, and a great many other things, | 
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conclude that their nostrum cured the disease, 
and of course rush into print heralding their (?) 
discovery; when the fact was, if not advanced 
too far, it would have gone off of itself. This 
is an exceedingly important matter, and it be- 
hooves us to be sure we have foul brood before 
we begin the expensive process of total extermi- 
nation. Perhaps Prof. Cook can throw some 
light upon the cause and cure. 








CONTROL YOUR SWARMS! 


N.D. WEST’S SPIRAL WIRE QUEEN-CELL PRO 
TECTORS AND CAGES. 

‘N. D. West's Spiral Wire 
Queen-Cell Protectors will 
do it, and you can RE- 

UEEN your apiary during 
the swarming season. Pro- 
nounced the Best by such 
men as Capt. J. E HEtu- 
ERINGTON, Cherry Valley, 
N. Y.; P.H. ELwoop, Stark- 
ville, N. Y., and others. i 
Cell-Protectors, $3.00 “tad 
100, or 12 for suc, by mail. Cages, $5.00 per 100, or 12 
for $1.00, by mail. Samples of both, with circular 
explaining, 25 cts. The cages are used for hatching 
queens in any hive, and are the Best Bee-Escape in 
use. Address 

N. D. WEST, Middleburgh, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


(ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


5-Banded Queens 


| 100 Now Ready for Shipment of untested at 
| $1.00 each. This breed build and cap their sections 
as white as snow. They are the finest breed in the 
world for beauty and business and gentleness. 
Mated from hand-picked drones, and bred on Han- 
lon’s Island, Toronto. For ltreeders and tested, 
prices on a 
. ©. Bez-Hrve Surry & Mro. Co. 
Lock Box 114. Tilbury Center, Ont., Can. 


<2 tn responding to this advertixement mention GLEANINGS, 








ITALIAN BEES IN THEIR PURITY. 


Tested daughters of imported queens, of this 
season’s rearing, mated to drones from imported 
| and daughters of imported queens only, $1.25 each; 
6 for $7.00; $13.50 for 12. Large and prolific. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. CLEVELAND BROS., 

5-16d Decatur, Newton Co., Miss. 
i@rin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





GREAT SALE! 


Until April 1st I will sell bee-supplies for near 
one-third off my former list. Send for my new red- 
mark price list. out Aug. 1, free. 

15tfdb W.D.SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 


t@" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





ANTED.—Comb and extracted honey; name 
source from which your honey is gathered, 
style of package, and price. 
H. G. Camp, Winona, Ohio. 


Golden Honey Queens. 


ueens in August, untested, 7T5c; six 
for $3.60; tested, $1.25; select tested, 
$2.00; extra select, $4.00; the very best, 
$7.00; imported, $4.00. 1htfdb 


Lenmmczr Bros., Ft. Jennings, Ohio. 


ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 





BR SALE.—An apiary of 65 colonies of Italian 
bees in L. and 8. hives, cheap, with fixtures and 
everything needed in an apiary. with honey crop if 
bought soon. For particulars address 
LOUIS WERNER, Edwardsville, Ill. 
(7 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANING3 
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IF YOU WANT BEES 


That will just “roll” in the honey, try Moores 
Strain of Italians, the result of 13 years’ careful 
breeding. Reduced prices: Warranted queens, 80c 
each; 3 for $2.00. Strong 3-frame nucleus, with 
warranted queen, $2.50. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Those who have never dealt with 
me I refer to A. I. Root, who has purch of me, 
during peat 12 we 582 queens. Circulars free. 
J.P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton, Co., Ky. 
11-124 Money-order office, Falmouth, Ky. 
in writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 





| HAVE 100 ONE-YEAR-OLD 


HYBRID QUEENS, 


WINGS CLIPPED. SEND ME SO CTS. 
FOR 1, OR $1.00 FOR 3. 


In regard to the color of these queens and their 
bees, there are all the grades that can come from a 
cross between Albinos and Italians, but they have 
been bred with an eye solely to their honey-gather- 
ing qualities, so I find my sections slowly filling up 
with honey, while not one of my neighbors has 
any gains toreport. Send 50 cents for one of these 
tested queens and have some surplus honey, if 
there is any anywhere. You can, just as well. My 
neighbors are wanting my queens also, and will get 
them, if they are not too close by. 

Address W. B. WEED, 
HARTFORD, Was. Co., N. Y. 
t#"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are fur the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 
United States and Europe. 

Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


("ln responding to this wiverti-emen. terion GLEANINGS 


WA ROR SR Ea Bey MuReay SHEISS.Sri0" 
a GUITARS ae 
Of AL KINDS. BED eele hs 


(#@"1n responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS- 


r JUST OUT! 


TILE = DRAINAGE. 


BY W. 1. CHAMBERLAIN, A. M., LL. D., 


Formerly Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
and late President of the lowa State Agricultural Col- 
lege. At present Associate Editor of the 
Ohio Farmer. 

This is a valuable companion to our other rural 
books. It embraces the experience of forty years 
of one of our foremost practical agriculturists, who 
has laid with his own hands over 15 miles of tile. 

Price 35c; by mail, 40c. 

A.!. ROOT, MEDINA, OH10. 


A Four-Color Label for Only 75 
Cts. Per Thousand. 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either “comb” or “extracted ”’ 
before the word * honey,’’ for only 75 cts. per thou- 
sand; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. The 
size of the label is 24x1 inch—just right to go round 
the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adorn 
the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our special 
label catalogue for samples of this and many other 
pretty designs in label work. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 




















BEE CULTURE. Aue. 1. 
Our Golden and Leather Col- 
ored Italian Queens. 
Bred for Business. 

Tested queens, $1.10; untested, 70c; 3 
for $2.00. Our stock consists of 300 col- 
onies devoted to bees and queens for 
the trade. Orders filiead by return 
mail. Send for catalog of supplies, etc. 

JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
P. 8.—A. J. Fields, of Wheaton, Ind., writes: ‘‘ The 
queen and bees received of you last spring made 
147 lbs. of comb honey, and took first premium at 
three fairs.” 8tfdb 
"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per Mi. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 
6tfdb Rock Falis, Illinois. 


(ln responding to this adverti nent mention GLEANINGS 


WANTED—LADY OR GENT IN EACH 
county to distribute and collect for Brabant’s 
ladies’ toilet cases; 288 articles, worth $1; will send 
sample and full particulars by mail for 35c in 
stamps; returnable if not satisfactory; territor 
free; $3 to $5 per day easily made. Address J. C. 
FRISBEE, general agent, 172 Maple St., Denver. Col. 
Reference, A. I. Root, Medina, O. 8-24db 


-BUSHEL-BOXES. 











ALL-SLATTED BUSHEL BOXES. 


The above cut shows our new-style aill-slatted 
bushel box. We have two other styles; one has 
slatted bottom and sides with one solid board for 
each end, called the slatted bushel box. The other 
has solid ends and close bottom and sides and is 
bound with galvanized iron and called the galvaniz- 
ed bound box. These boxes were devised by T. B. 
Terry for handling poeta, for which purpose 
nothing could be handier. The potatoes are picked 
up into the boxesin the field and left in them till 
sold. Other crops, such as cucumbers, tomatoes, 
and apples are being handled in these same boxes. 
They are of such a size that two go crosswise in an 
ordinary wagon box. Outside measure is 14% x16% 
x12% deep, and they hold a bushel of potatoes level 
full so they can be piled one upon another. The 
above cut shows two all-slatted boxes nailed up, and 
a bundle of fifteen along side; 13 of the 15 are in the 
flat packed inside the other two, and nails of the 
proper kinds are included. The slatted and galvan- 
ized bound boxes are put up in the same way, a 
there are only 12 in a package instead of 15. Eac 
package weighs about 100 Ibs. 

PRICE LIST. 
All-siatted bushel box per crate of 15 
Slatted vi = oe. 1.50 
Galvanized bound bushel box per crate of 12 .. 2.10 

In lots of ten crates, 5per cent discount will be 
deducted. Price each, nailed. 15, 20,and 25 cents, 
respectively. The early order discount will not ap- 
ply to those boxes, but above prices are net all the 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
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Bishop’s Oscillating Road-Wagon, Pat¢ March 24, 1891. 


Most Durable and Easiest 
Riding Wagon on the 
Market. 


An oscillating fifth wheel per- 
mits the wheels to pass over an 
obstruction 15 incues high with- 
out changing the level of the 
body. 


Write for catalogue. 


Body hangs 3 inches lower 
than on any other gear. 
Prices, $40, $45, & $50. 
With white chapel body and 
top, $10 and $20 extra. 
A. B. BISHOP, 
89 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 





DOVETAILED HIVES, SIMPLICITY HivEs, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. 


WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


J. M. JENKINS, 


SUPPLIES. 
Itfdb 


in respondine to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





Foundation Reduced 3 cts. Per Pound. 


SECTIONS I sold at $3.00 now selling at $2.60. 
every thing needed in the apiary. 6tf 


ee Smokers at cost. 





Send for Free Price List of 
. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 





JENNIE ATCHLEY 


Will send you either three or five banded Italian 
queens in June, July, and August, 75c each; $4.20 
for 6, or $8.0) per doz. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Itfdb Floyd, Hunt Co., Texas. 


Please mention this paper. 
75¢. 75¢. 


Golden Queens by Return Mail. 


My Golden Italians are good workers, and gentle. 
Queens are carefully bred from best stock. Three 
queens, $2.00; six for $3.50; dozen, $6.00. Safe arriv- 
aland Satisfaction guaranteed. Money -order office, 
Daytona, Fla. OHN B. CASE, 
lltfdb Port evsaan Vel. Co., Fla, 








HOW TO MAKE 
RUBBER 's STAMPS 


Use the Latest Improved Proce ao a 
i! u zer. Circulars 
er i Yor wv, Ae Se el with 10 
cents, ae you will receive a Pen ana 
Pencil — with your name, ‘ a 
4 AETON MFG. CO. 
336° att hn New $: ork. 





Queens by Return Mail. 


Reared in the natural way from swarming cells. 
Just look at the following very low prices, and order 
at once. 

Tested, each, $1.50; warranted purely mated, each, 


80c; warranted purely mated, % doz., $4.50; warrant- 
ed purely mated, per doz., $8.00. 

All the above are re sared in full stocks from my 
old reliable honey-gathering strains. Address 

. CARY. Colerain, Mass. 

Send for 40-page catalogue. Full lineof Bee-keep- 

ers’ Supplies and Bees at prices way down. 15tfdb 
P sense mention this pape e. 


_ vy on™ KY Y 
ELMER HU ITC SHI! NSON_ 
Can furnish untested 5-banded Italian queens for 
$1.00 each: 6 for $5.00. Tested queens, $1.50 each; 
breeding queens, $4.00 each. 

13tfdb Vassar, Tuscola Co., Mich. 





| Power 


VANDERVORT 
COMB-FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
itfd JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Please mention this paper. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 


Read what J. 1. PARENT, of 
CHARLTON, N. Y., says—‘*We 
cut with one of your Combined 
Machines last winter 50 chaff 
hives with 7-inch cap. 100 honey- 
racks, 0 broad rames, 2, 
honey-boxes, and a great deal of 
other work. This winter we 
have, doubled the amount of bee- 
hives. etc., to make, and we ex- 
ect to do it all with this saw. 
* Tt will do all ye say it will.’ 
Catalogue and Price List free. Address W. F. & 
JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 
When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 
Machinery may 2a tome. A. I. Root. 
the 


~~~Muth’s~—~ 
Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-~hives. 
Honey~Seetions, &e., &e. 
Perfeetion Cold-Biast Smokers. 


APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
Please mention this paper. 
Italians that will give 


Get the Best! satisfaction. Queens 


by return mail, #1 each; 6 for #5; for full p urticu- 
lars send for circular. 3tfdb 
CHAS. D. DUVALL, Suimecaetiin, Mid. 


tn responding to this advertisement mention GLEANIYGS 








Five-banded Golden 
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A Colorado Bee-Ranch 
and Fruit-Farm for Sale 
at a Bargain. 


I hereby offer for sale my ranch of 150 acres, in- 
cluding 120 stands of bees in 70 10-frame oe 
and 50 Dovetailed 8frame hives, Simplicity size, all 
transferable; also extractor, combs, supers, and 
every thing needed for comb honey. Eighty acres 
are in alfalfa and 40 in grain ; full water-right; 
plenty of water; house of seven rooms; ice-house, 
cellar, etc. I will sell all in one piece or in tracts. 
I have apple and peach trees in bearing. The land 
is all suitable for fruit, being situated in the fruit- 
belt; alfalfa all around. My market is all within 
100 miles. The land is 1% miles south of Delta. 
Full particulars will be furnished on application. 


MRS. A. A. HODCDON, 
Delta, Col. 


LOOK HERE! — 


Sample five-banded Italian bees 
free in July. Prices of untested 
queens: One queen in July, $1.00; 
six, $5.00; August and September, 
75c; six, $4.00. Address 


J.P. MICHAEL, German, Darke Co., 0. 
(#7 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEAMING! — 
iT? , Untested queens 


ITALIAN QUEENS. from imported 


mother, 60c each. MRS. A. F. PROPER, 
15d Portland, Jay Co., Ind. 


HOW DOES THIS STRIKE YOU? 


One Punic, One Italian and one Golden 








Carniclan queen; all three queens and Amert- 
can Apiculturist one year for 8.0). 15-16d 
HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 

lin responding wet tien GLEANINGA 


FOR SALE. 


Tested Italian queen. 60c; untested Ital- 
ian queen, ic. Ttalian bees, in 10-frame 
hive, 4.u0. Address 15-16.17d 
Crro Kuznrow, 150 Military Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
ITALIAN UEEN FROM IMPORTED 
MOTHER, in July, 
August, and September; untested, 75c cuch; $6 per 
doz. Tested, $1.00 each; $10 per doz. 
PERCY COVINGTON, Appleton, Cecil Co., Md. 


NTESTED ITALIAN queens reared from 
imported mothers, ready to mail at 60°; 6 or 
more, 50c each. W. A. Compton, Lynnville, Tenn. 





Eggs and Plants, Fowls. Poultry-books and 


} 1itfdb N 


AY 





FAL 


l4tcab 


Papers; finely ill. circular free. Address 
GEER BROS., St Marys. Mo., 
Or, H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 





Black and ‘ybrid Queens For Sale, 


I have a lot of hybrid-Italian queens for sale at 25c 
each. GEo. A. WRIGHT, Glenwood, Susq. Co., Pa. 








I have 3) mismated Italian queens, all young, and 
No. 1, 35e each; 3 for %e; 8&8 Dlacks, 2Jc¢ each; 3 for 
50c. JAMES M. GorRDON, Belmont, Belmont Co., Ohio. 


Italian hybrid queens by return mail, while they 
last, at 30c each. Postage-stamps taken. 
tfdb N. A. KNaApp, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 


Six mismated Italian queens for sale; 3 hybrids, 
3 blacks; 3 for #1.00. 
L. WERNER, Edwardsville, Illinois. 


| 


W ANTED.—To exc 


| my bees. 


BEE CULTURE. 
HAYES’ IMPROVED 


FOUNDATION FASTENER. 


FASTEN 8 Full Sheets or Starters.—Instruc- 
tions sent out with every machine. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. Price, without aanp, C2-09) wee lamp, 
2.00. Manufactured by permission. illustra- 

tion in GLEANINGS for April Ist, 1891, page 268. 

124 E.J. WEAKLY, Washington, Kan. 


Ave. 1. 











Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our usu- 
al rates. All advertisements intended for this department 
must not exceed five lines, and you must Say you want your 
adv’t in this Copartmens, or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. Youcan have the notice as many lines as you please; 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices of- 
fering articles for sale, can not be inserted under this head. 
For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and 
they will be put with the regular advertisements. We can not 
be responsible for dissatisfaction arising from these ‘“‘swaps.’ 














JANTED.—To exchange 25 colonies of Italian 

bees, in chaff hives, or1 Kelley Duplex corn- 

grinder, No.3, been used only one season, |for a 
Safety bicycle, 30-in. wheel, must be good as new. 
GEO. BEAGLE, Thornville, Perry Co., O. 





ANTED.—To exchange for honey or offers, 30 
square 60-lb. honey cans, boxed, used but once, 
at 30c; 100 sawdust-filled wood *“‘dummies,” for 1 
and 2 L. combs, at 3c. 
H. D. BURRELL, Bangor, Van Buren Co., Mich. 


prelim Bees on L. frames. State particulars 
and price to J. SINGLETON, Eddy, New Mexico. 





 egelece go" PF ou exchange honey or beeswax for 
good 2d-hand 10-inch foundation-mill. Write 
H. 8. Burtcu, Franklin, St. Marys Par., La. 








me. 

\ ‘ANTED.—Several thousand pounds good comb 
and extracted honey; name kind. Send sam- 

ple and quote prices at once. J. E. HENDERSON, 

15d Roneys Point, Ohio Co , W. Va. 


opps To exchange Scotch Collie pups for 
any thing useful on farm or in bee-yard. 
. A. Knapp, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 


ANTED.—To exchange yellow Italian queens, 
and strawberry-plants cheap. Bubach, Jessie, 
Eureka, Haverlands, Warfield, Crescent, Lady Rusk, 
for poultry, or offers 15tfdb 
Mk&s. OLIVER COLE, Sherburne, Chen. Co., N. Y. 





yen To exchange one high-grade Safety 
bicycle; one 49-inch Columbia light roadster 
bicycle; one Odell typewriter; tested Italian queens, 
for wax, honey, or offers. J. A. GREEN, 
13tfdb Dayton, Ill. 
W ANTED.—To exchange pure Italian queens, 3 or 
5 banded. Write what you have to exchange. 
F. C. MORROW, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


W ANTED.— Offers ona good working, full-blooded, 
English setter bitch. Cost $25. Would like to 
have a printing or geen outfit. 

15d . M. BOLTON, McComb, Ohio. 





HA? come into possession of 3 sets Interna- 
tional Cyclopedia, different bindings, 15 vols. 


| each, I will exchange at half price for money or 


wax. A.H. VAN DOREN, Mons, Bedford Co., Va. 
14-15d 


ange 25 new “Hunt” hives 
(chaff), about one balf nailed together, balance 


| in flat; 250 good straight brood or extracting combs, 


built from full sheets of foundation; 100 Hoffman 


| frames, wired, and a quantity of other frames; also 


a honey-extractor, used but one season, and in first- 


| class condition ; also 10 Langstroth Portico hives, 
| Single wall,in good condition, for Safety wheel, or 


offers. Reasons for selling hives, ete., have sold all 
GEO. N. CORNELL, 
Lock Box 6. Northville, Mich. 
ANTED.—To-rent or on shares, an apiary of 
about 200 colonies of bees. Gulf States, or 
California. ENGLISH B. MANN, New Iberia, La. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


HAND-FORGED AMERICAN POCKET-KNIVES. 


SOME CHOICE COODS AT A BARCAIN. 









| 
| 
Up to the fall of 1891 the American Knife Co., of Thomaston, Conn., had for twenty-five years been | 
making pocket cutlery that has been the standard of excellence, and not surpassed by any made in | 
America. By unfortunate circumstances they had to make an assignment. We have recently purchased 
one hundred and forty dozen of four or five styles, at prices from 10 to30 per cent less than the same | 
| ; 
\ 
| 






quality of goods can be bought to-day in any quantity at wholesale jobbers’ prices. We propose to give 
our readers and their friends the benefit of this low purchase. This list includes our special bargains, 
though we have many other styles given in our price list. 












Ten-cent American Knife, exact size of cut, either sharp or round pointed blades. This has been 
one of our leaders for many years, and is still as good as ever. Blades are best steel, and the knives are 
well finished. Price 10c each; by mail, 12c; or given postpaid for one subscription, either new or renewal. 
One dozen by mail, postpaid for #1.25, or $1.10 sent at your own expense, with other goods. 

Our 30-cent Big -bargain 
Knife, 2 blades. We have no cut 
that accurately represents this 
knife, but we consider it a big 
bargain, Itis the same length as 
the cut, but thicker., It is brass 
lined, and German-silver tipped; 















has best hand-forged razor-steel al rH 
blades, which we ean furnish | 
- either spear ——- | 
point or «lip " 
— point. Han- —— 
dles are either ebony or cocoa; 4 
or 50 cents would be the usual | 
price for such a knife; but by tak- " 
ing a quantity we are enubled to ies 







make the price 30¢; 6 for $1.50. i 
Postage, 4c each extra. Given free for one new subscription with $1.00, and 4¢ for postage. | 











Exeelsior Knife, No. 
463 price 40c; 6 for $2.00. 
By mail, 5c each extra. This 
is exact size of cut, but the 
shield inliid in the handle is 
a little different. It has two 
blades, as shown, is brass- 
lined with German - silver 
tips, cocoa handle. The 
same pattern of knife is usu- 

¥ ally retailed for 6) or 75 
cents, and could not be sold for less than 50 cents if we had to pay the prices asked by manufacturers at 
present, We got 57 dozen of these, so we have enough to treat a good many of our readers with one of the 
est bargains it is often your good fortune to meet. Price 4c each; 3 for $L.l0:; 6 for $2.00, By mail, 5c 
each extra. Given free for one new subscription with your own renewal, and $2.00, with 5c to cover 
postage. 

Diamond Knife, No. 2255. price 50c; 6 for #25). This is the same knife we have been selling for a 
number of years. It is the same size as No. 46 above, but the handle is diamond shape, large in the mid- 
dle, gracefully curving to the end. It has two hand-forged razor-steel blades; is rane Metal, with German- 
silver tips and ebony handle; a splendid knife for 50¢; 3 for $1.35, or 6 for $2.50. By mail, 5c each extra. 
Given for one new subscription, with your own renewal and $2.09, with 5c for postage. 

_ Ladies’ Penknife, or Queen-cell Knife. Price lic. By mail, l7c; 6 for 75¢e, or 85 by mail. This 
is 3inches long, closed; 45¢ open, with a long slender blade 3; wide, hand-forged from razor steel; brass 
lined and ebony handle; a wonderful bargain for the price. Given free for a subscription to GLEANINGS, 
either new or renewal. 





































NICKEL-PLATED STEEL-LAID 


SHEARS. 







Less than half 
usual prices. We 
bought 350 dozen 
in one lot to make 
it possible to offer 
these prices. 

















3 doz. 





TABLE OF PRICES. ost. Price each lg doz. 








6 inch Leader Shears~ 5 QW #1.10 8 6.00 

These shearsaresec- 6% “ ti ? ) 2% 1.25 7.00 
onds, with occasional 2, ,, 5 30 1.40 8.00 
blemishes, which do 7% {| 7 : 5 3 1.0 fee 
not hurt them for ser clare os ce ? ar . ye 


vice, but shut them 
out of the best grade. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS. 


Publishers of 
nw wt. SUPPLIES 
BEE-KEEPER, & 


A 24-page monthly, 50 cents a year. 


ROR BRGINNAKRS. 


Sample copy and Large Illustrated CATALOGUE and Price List--1892--Free. Address 


The W. T. FALCONER MANF’G CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


_—eeeeeeeee> 


Wholesale price list to Dealers, on application. 
Please mention this paper. 


REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF {892 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HOWEN-BEE, 2200. 


PRICE BY MAIL, S!i.40; BY EXPRESS OR FRE!ICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com 
plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. A FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


we DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION, = 


Niore than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 


HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $200,000 IN VALUE. 











It is kept for sale by Messrs. T.G. Newman & Son, Heights, O ; Jus. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Pi ;C F Muth, Cincinnati. O; Jas Hed- L. Hanssen, Davenport, la.; C. Theilman, Theilman 
don, Dowagiac, Mich.:O.G Collier, Fairbury, Neb; ton, Minn.; G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind.; T. H 
G L Tinker, New Philadelphia, O.; E Kretchmer, Strickler, Solomon City, Kan.; E C. Eaglesfield, 
Red Oak, Ila; P L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos. | Berlin, Wis.; Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Nysewander, Des Moines, la.; C H Green, Wau- | Martin & Co., 114115th St, Denver, Col.; 1. D Lewis 
kesha, Wis :G B Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.; J | &Son, Hiawatha, Kan.; F C Erkel, Le Sueur, Minn : 
H M Cook, 76 Barclay St, N Y.; Oliver Foster, Mt. | Mrs J.N Heater, Columbus, Neb; Buckeye Bee 
Vernon, Ia: C. Hertel, Freeburg, Ill; E. T Ab- | Supply Co, New Carlisle, O ; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. Mevett, San Diego, Ia; G. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis.; John Rey, East 
Cal.;. E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., Saginaw, Mich. D. 8. Jenkins. New Whatcom, 
Can.: Page & Keith, New London, Wis ;J.Stauffer& Washington, J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Ma- 
Son, Nappanee. Ind., Berlin Fruit-box Co., Berlin | rion Co, lowa, vi kery Bros. Evans: nd 

Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal tosample. Alli dealers who have tried it have increased 

their trade every year 


SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ACDRESS. 


We also make a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. We supply A. I. Root 
and others. 7000 YARDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FREE. 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, Etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 








